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DR. WHEWELL’S METRICAL TRANSLATIONS 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


German friends, able to judge in such matters 
(as far as the essential things in a metrical trans- 
lation—taste, idiom, correctness—are concerned), 
are anxious to know whether Dr. Whewell’s trans- 
lation of Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke has been 
printed for private circulation—after his death 
(1866). Such metrical translations from Schiller, 
Goethe, and Biirger (Lenore*), by the great master 
of Trinity College, as I was able and happy to 
show them, excited their universal admiration and 
their German gratitude. These translations are 
mostly contained in English Hevameter Transla- 
tions from Schiller, Goethe, Homer, Callinus, and 
Meleager (London, Murray, 1847, oblong, beauti- 
fully printed by the Cambridge University Press) ; 


* Biirger’s (born 1748, died 1794) Lenore, like the first 
part of Goethe’s Faust and Schiller’s Song of the Bell, 
seems to be the aim of English metrical translators 
Lenore has been translated, amongst others, by Sir Walter 
Scott; by W. R. Spencer, with designs by Lady Diana 
Beauclerc, London, 1796; by Julia M. Cameron, with 
illustrations by D. Maclise, R.A., London, 1847; by Sir 
John Bowring, that most ac complished of all translators 
from all tongues, &c. The Song of the Bell has been ren- 
dered by the late Mr. J. H. Merivale, a very clever trans- 
lation ; by Lord Lytton ; by Mr. Edgar A. Bowring, the 
clever translator of Heine and Schille sr; by Mr. Theodore 
Martin ; by Charles T. Brooks, the American, &e., &e, 
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| . es : 
| and as this exquisite volume has been withdrawn 
from circulation, and has thus become a biblio- 


graphical curiosity, I may be allowed to speak of 
it here at some length. The greater part of the 
volume (pp. viii. and 277) is taken up by Dr. 
Whewell’s hexameter translation* of Goethe’s 
Hermann und Dorotheat (vide ante, pp- 61-203) ; 
Dr. Whewell being also the editor of the book to 
which, beside him, “J. F. W. H.” (Sir John 
Herschel), contributed a translation in hexameters 
of Schiller’s Spaziergang (“The Walk”), which 
Sir John has also most ably translated into Latin ; 
“J. C. (Archdeacon Julius Charles Hare, 
born 1795, died 1855), a number of epigrammata, 
Goethe's two poetical epistles, and * very fine 
version of Alexis and Dora; “J. G. L. (John 
Gibson Lockhart, born 1793, died 1854), Hector in 
Troy, from Homer; and “ E. C. H.” (?), some very 
fine translations from Homer, Callinus, and Me- 
leager. As a kind of prologue to Hermann and 
Dorothea, there are some pretty lines signed 
‘M. L.” (?), beginning : — 
“ Ancient Rhine! on thee are blessings breathed by the 
German, 
When, by thy bounties cheer’d, his heart expands in 
his bosom. 
Beautiful Rhine! 
blessing, 
Bearing away in his thought full many a cherisht 
remembrance!” 
(Vide ant®, English Hexameter Translations, 
pp. 61, 62.) 


In a few prefatory words, Dr. Whewell says in 
his capacity as editor : — 

“ The following English hexameters and elegiacs have 
been written by several persons, and at various times ; 
and there are, therefore, probably some discrepancies in 
the versification of different parts. It is believed, how- 
ever, that these are slight: for all the pieces are executed 
with the intention that the lines, being read according to 
the natural and ordinary pronunciation, shall ran into 
accentual hexameters and pentameters. If this point be 
gained, such verses may be no less acceptable to the 
English ear than they have long been to the German 
poetical ear, and may be found suited in our language, 
as well as in its sister speech, to the most earnest and 
elevated kinds of poetry.” (Vide ante, p. iii.) 


It must, however, have been with deep regret 

* Besides this, he contribute a (under “ W. W.’ 
volume: “The Dance” (from Schiller); ‘ 
(Schiller) ; two “ Epigrammata” (Schiller) ; 
tamorphosis of Plants” (Goethe). 

+ This fine epos has been translated into French prose 
by Bitaubé (Hermann et Dorothée, en neuf chants), Paris, 
1800; into Danish by J. Smith (Hermann og Dorothea), 
Kopenhagen, 1799; into Latin (twice) by B. G. Fischer 

(1823), and by Joseph, Count of Berlichingen (1828) ; 
into Italian by Jagemann (Ermanno e Dorotea see 
tradotto in versi italiani sciolti . . .), Halle, 1804: Jage- 
mann being the librarian of that clever princess the 
Duchess Amalie of Saxe-Weimar, and father to that 
most fascinating actress and singer Caroline Jagemann, 
afterwards Frau von Heygendorf, the bonne amie of the 
Grand Duke Carl August. 


the traveller too oft wafts thee a 


") to the 
‘The Sexes” 


“The Me- 
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that Dr. Whewell penned the following letter to 
a German gentleman, which is lying before 
me: — 

“It is a great pleasure to me to find that my transla- 
tion of Hermann und Dorothea excites any interest in 
Germany. The poem seems to me by far the finest poem 
of modern times, and I am always surprised at its being 
so little known and admired. My translation was printed, 
I think, in 1839, but only for private circulation. It was 
printed again and published, along with other transla- 
tions, in 1847. These translations were Goethe’s Two 
Poetical Epistles to Schiller, Alexis und Dora, and The 
Metamorphosis of Plants [by Dr. Whewell]. The volume 
contains besides some translations, not all by one, from 
Schiller, but all in hexameters and elegiacs. 

“IT was dissatisfied with the small amount of interest 
[he once made, by word of mouth, a similar painful 
observation regarding his own translation of Berthold 
Auerbach’s fine tale, Die Frau Professorin] this volume, 
English Hexameter Translations, excited, and withdrew 
it from circulation, I still think that this volume con- 
tains by far the best English hexameters which have 
been written. Schiller’s Walk by Sir John Herschel is, 
in my judgment, admirable! I have also finished, but 
not published, a few other translations— for instance, 
The Song of the Bell.” (Written October 19, 1863.) 


Dr. Whewell’s version of Biirger’s Lenore was 
in a small volume of metrical translations, printed, 
if I remember right, for private circulation; and 
containing, besides translations from Goethe 
(minor poems) and Schiller, The Diver, The Glove, 
&c. I remember with great pleasure an exqui- 
site rendering of Trost in Thriinen (Goethe's 
“ Consolation in Tears’’), and of that little gem 
of Goethe’s — 

“ Ueber allen Wipfeln ist Ruh!” 


In the English Hexameter Translations there 


are, on the pages preceding the translations from 
Schiller, Goethe, Homer, and Meleager, some fine 
epigrammatical lines which are probably by Dr. 
Whewell. They are (before Schiller) : — 


“ Muse, from Teutonic lyres who hast drawn forth the 
cadence of Hellas, 
Harmony blending with thought, truth with the rap- 
ture of song. 


Lend to my Saxon verse, while it echoes the lays of 


the Maker, 
Sparks of his wisdom and fire—lispings at least of his 
tone.” 


Before Goethe : — 
“ Two great things, said the sage, claim awe: 


science within us, 
And around us the vault spangled with stars and with 


the con- 


suns,* 


Two great bards meanwhile displayed, in glorious 
aspects, 

That, the fixt mind within—this, the bright multiform 
world.” 


Waldo Emerson’s, that if the stars were to shine and to 
appear but once in a hundred years, how people would 
worship and believe. (Zssays.) 
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Before Homer : — 
“ Time-honoured bard all hail! that on eagle's pinions 


sailing 

Markst with their rhythmical sweep measures of loftiest 
song, 

Rollst into ages to come the sounding strain of the 
epos, x 


Here may its echo revive, here on Cimmerian shores!” 
And before Meleager (the exquisite lines to his 

child) and Callinus ( War Song) : — 

“Set to the Dorian mood of flutes and heart-stirring 

recorders, . 
Thus did Callinus’ strain fire the Ephesians to war. 
Gentler elegy flowed to comfort thee, sad Meleager, 
When in her early tomb Ieliodora was laid.” — 
Hermann Kinpr. 

Germany. 


MISAPPREHENSIONS. 

“A man named William Fitch, a provision dealer, was 
brought up at the Lambeth Police Court on Thursday, 
charged with bigamy. It appeared upon examination 
that everybody had been married to everybody else, and 
nobody’s marriage was legal, so the accused was dis- 
charged, whereupon his first wife, who brought the action 
apparently because her alimony of five shillings a week 
was not paid, in a transport of wrath cried out—*‘ You 
are a very wicked man, and will die in your shoes.’ 
The notion that it is proper to die in bed—so proper that 

| to die dressed is shocking—seems to be universal in Eng- 
land. The angry wife only said what we all say on 
Sunday, when we pray to be delivered from battle, 
murder, and sudden death. Is the wish merely the con- 
ventional one to die in the most respectable way, or is it 
a relic of the old notion that the Almighty cannot work 
a rule-of-three sum, that sudden death diminishes the 
spiritual chances a slow death would have allowed ? "— 
Spectator, May 22, 1869. 

As murderers only are hung now, and of those 
only a few apparently chosen at random, jokes 
about hemp for knaves are ceasing, and children are 
not told that picking a green gooseberry is theft 
and a step towards the gallows; but I am sur- 
prised that any one old enough to write in a news- 
paper does not know that ‘to die in his shoes” 
means to be hung. Ihave read in accounts of exe- 
cutions, though I cannot now refer to them, of 
criminals kicking off their shoes on the scaffold, 
to falsify the prophecy that they would die in 
them; and in “Mr. Sucklethumbkin’s Story” 
(Ingoldsby Legends, i. 299. Lonton, 1855) is : — 

“ And there is M‘Phuze, 
And Lieutenant Treegooze, 
And there is Sir Carnaby Jenks of the Blues, 
All come to see a man die in his shoes,” 

When one of our very best literary papers so 
misapprehends a recent phrase, we may well 
doubt the explanations which commentators give 
of those which have been out of use for centuries. 
I have copied the entire paragraph, as I dislike 
mutilated extracts. I do not comprehend the 
somewhat flippant mention of “ the rule of three.” 
Perhaps it may puzzle theologians in the year 
2069. 
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Pope’s allusion to benefit of clergy — 
“ So with less reading than makes felons scape,” 
has become unintelligible to general readers ; and 
I have talked with sound lawyers who did not 
know its meaning. 

I have a note of another misapprehension of 
what seems a very plain matter. It may not be 
out of place here. On the publication of Don 
Juan curiosity was so great that all the papers 
and magazines hurried to give some account of it, 
and haste perhaps caused articles to be printed 
before they were well thought over. The New 
Monthly Magazine gave an abridgment of the 
story. After eating Pedrillo the sailors look out 
for more food. 

“ And next they thought upon the master’s mate 

As fattest ; but he saved himself because, 

3esides being much averse from such a fate, 
There were some other reasons ; the first was, 
He had been rather indisposed of late ; 

But that which chiefly proved his saving clause 
Was a small present, made to him at Cadiz, 
By general subscription of the ladies.” " 

c. ii. s. 81. 

This is the prose version : — 

“ When the supply of provisions was nearly exhausted, 
they turned their eyes on the master’s mate as fattest ; 
but he saved himself by pleading a recent indisposition, 
and giving up some money which he had received as a 
subscription from the ladies of Cadiz.” 

See the story of Dampier’s boatswain in The 
Tatler, No. 62, Sept. 1, 1709. Byron said : — 

“ For fear some prudish readers should grow skittish, 

I’ve bribed my grandmother's review, the British. 
I sent it in a letter to the editor, 
Who thanked me duly by return of post,” &c. 

c. i. ss. 209-10. 

The editor did not take this as a joke, but 
solemnly denied the charge : — 

“No misdemeanour, not even that of sending into the 
world obscene and blasphemous poetry, the product of 
studious lewdness and laboured impiety, appears to us in 
so detestable a light as the acceptance of a present by the 
editor of a review as the condition of praising an au- 
Ghee, oo cee 

“We of course expect that Lord Byron will, with all 
gentlemanly haste, disclaim a work imputed to him, con- 
taining a calumny so wholly the product of malignant 
invention.”—See “Letter to the Editor of my Grand- 
mother’s Review.” —Liberal, No. 1, p. 41. 

Fitz HOPKINS. 

Garrick Club. 


THE PFAHLGRABEN, 


The following account of part of the boundary 
of the Roman empire beyond the Rhine may be 
worthy of a place in the pages of “N. & Q.” It 
is extracted from a tour on the Rhine by the 
Baron von Gerning, which I read some years 
since : — 

The Pfahlgraben, by which name the Germans 
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now designate this long extension of earthworks 
connected by forts, was begun by Tiberius, ac- 
cording to Tacitus (Annales, i. 50, “ Limitem- 
que a Tiberio cceptum), to connect the forts on 
the right bank of the Rhine, and erected by 
means of the compulsory services of the surround- 
ing inhabitants. It consisted of a mound thrown 
up to the height of from ten to fifteen feet, secured 
by stakes and hedges. It was begun probably in 
the vicinity of Mentz, Wiesbaden, and the Taunus- 
gebirge. It ran behind Neuwied as far as Wyke 
de Duurstede, on the lower Rhine, where Claudius 
Civilis caused it to be demolished. The emperors 
Trajan and Hadrian extended it towards the east ; 
the same thing was done by Severus, Probus, 
Julian, and Valentinian, who enclosed ali the 
Decumates agri as far as the Danube. 

The Pfahlgraben ran from the lower Rhine 
behind the Siebengebirge to Rheinbreitbach, 
over Hammerstein and the Wied to Rengsdorf, 
where it has a threefold appearance, over the 
heights at Neuwied and Rengsdorf; then along 
the old military road and the castellum at Alteck, 
behind the Renneberg to Greuzhausen, Hor, and 
Kattenbach ; then along the heath to the silver 
forge of Ems (where a double wall is visible); 
then it winds up the mountain gorge behind Bad 
Ems, passing close by what was formerly the 
Orange Nassau Bathing-house. At Ems, crossing 
the Lahn, it proceeds by Spiess through the 
mountain vale of Braubach, over the height of 
the wood of the commune of Oberlahnstein above 
Becheln, Schweighausen, and Holzhausen on the 
heath, where the castellum in the dark wood at 
the Hasselberg still shows the whole extent of it 
with the ditch, and over the open country to 
Kemel; then behind Hohenstein over the Aar or 
Arde ; then between Adolphseck and Schwalbach 
it ascends the Bornerberg, where it assumes an 
important appearance between Georgenthal and 
Wingsbach, Orte, and Oberlibbach ; then crossing 
the flat height, the Zugmantel at Eschenhain be- 
tween Leuzhahn and Dasbach, behind Heftrich 
through the elevated wood covered with tumuli; 
then over the Todtenberg to Waldkriftel; from 
thence it turns to the right along the Emsbach at 
Oberems and the Pohlborn. At this place, where 
there is a noble view, it passes the Glaskopf am 
Hag and the Hinter Stauffenberg, and ascending 
near the Eiserner Schlag at Riebhain, it runs up 
the Riebhain and the Hinterstrasse, close to Liit- 
gesfeldberg, when descending, it crosses the Mips- 
wiese, inclosing the small oblong piece of ground 
of the Heidenkirche, as it iscalled. Passing along 
the declivity of the Great Feldberg over the So- 
denwiese near the Kolbenberg, and the Stein- 
ritsche by the Klinge behind Oberhain, it runs 
over the Langeberg and through the Ichieferhecke, 
the Saalburg, and its Eiserner Schlag, approach- 
ing the convent of Thron and the Kapersberg at 
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Ziegenberg ; thence to Butzbach and the village 
of Pohlgon. 

So far the Baron von Gerning. I will add, for 
any of your readers who may wish to look up the 
Pfahlgraben for themselves, that it may be seen 
as a bank and ditch in the woods near the village 
of Kemenau on the high ground above Bad Ems, 
and traced down a ravine to a road and street 
peosing into the town near the Orange Nassau 

thing-house, now called the Old Curhaus. 

It is also very distinct in a fir wood on the right 
of the post-road from Wiesbaden to Limburg, just 
beyond the village of Neuhof, five or six miles from 
Wiesbaden. Foundations of buildings and frag- 
ments of pottery seem to show that there was a 
castellum at this spot. 

But the most interesting point is probably the 
Saalburg, five miles from Homburg, where a cas- 
trum of great strength has been uncovered of late 
= supposed to be the fortress mentioned by 

»tolemy as Arctaunon. The Pfahlgraben passes 
just behind this, F, C, WILKINSON. 

Lymington. 


INTERESTING LETTER OF LORD BYRON, 


It was the observation of a profound scholar, who was 
at the same time one of the shrewdest men I ever knew, 


of a Voyage in Italy, by J. J. Coulmann.’ Mr. J. 
Coulmann states, that ‘ penetrated with a lively 
desire to see the first poet of England and the 
day, he undertook a journey to Italy in the com- 
mencement of 1823.’ He had many and serious 
misgivings, it would appear, of not being favour- 
ably received by the hdughty ‘Childe Harolde,’ 
but, as the event proved, these were unfounded. 
On arriving at Genoa, ‘he wrote simplement to 
Lord Byron that a young Frenchman, who had no 
other claim to be admitted to his presence than 
the admiration he felt for his genius, would esteem 
himself happy if his Lordship would deign to re- 
ceive him.’ To this laconic note an answer was 
shortly returned, bearing the large impression of 
his Lordship’s arms and motto, Crede Biron. 
The answer, written in choice Italian, was as 
follows : — 

‘Sir,—It will be very agreeable to me to make 
your acquaintance ; but I regret exceedingly to tell 
you, that not being in the habit of speaking or 


writing French, I shall not be able to profit by 


| all the advantages of your conversation, nor reply 


that there was hardly any book so worthless but that | 
in it you could find something you were glad to know. 
Upon a report from the bookseller to whom it belonged, | 


that I should find in the Paul Pry Magazine some in- 


formation on a point of mixed political and literary | 


interest which I am investigating, I was induced to 
give three halfcrowns for what I thought, when I re- 
ceived it, would turn out to be the proverbial exception 
to the rule I have referred to. Anything more senseless, 
scurrilous, and vapid, it is impossible to conceive; and 
how, even with a change of publishers, such a tissue of 
vulgarity and low scandal could have lasted for twenty- 
six weeks, viz. from Saturday, Feb. 18, 1826, to Saturday, 
Aug. 12 (for I presume the copy is complete), it is diffi- 
cult to understand, The information which interested 
me proved, like Gratiano’s reasons, as two grains of 
wheat in two bushels of chaff—when found, not worth 
the search. But after all, the Paul Pry proved that my 
old friend was right, In searching for the two grains of 
wheat I found a third, which will 1 think interest the 
readers of “N, & Q.” Itis an article entitled “ Lorp 
Byron,” and contains two letters addressed by him to a 
young Frenchman—not printed by Moore ; and the longer 
one containing such curious particulars respecting his 
father, Miss Chaworth, &c., as to render the whole article 
well worth transplanting from the Paul Pry of April 1, 
1826 (pp. 105-7), to the columns of “ N, & Q.” T. 
“LORD BYRON. 

“In the last number of the Mercure du Dix- 
Neuvidme Siecle, a weekly literary journal pub- 
lished in Paris, is an article entitled 


‘ Fragment 


to youinthat language. If, notwithstanding this, 
my declaration does not frighten you, I shall be 
charmed to receive your visit to-morrow, at two 
o'clock. Receive the sentiments of esteem which 
you inspire me with, and with which I have the 
honour to be, 
‘ Your very humble and 
* Obedient Servant, 
‘ Nort Byron, Peer of England.’ 


“Mr. Coulmann then gives an interesting ac- 
count of his visit to his Lordship, which, however, 
appears to us to be mere raving; but no matter, 
the writer was an enthusiast. 

“His Lordship afterwards wrote the following 


“Valuable Original Letter addressed to 
J. J. Coulmann. 
‘Genoa, July 12, 18253. 

‘My Dear Sir,—Your letter, and what accom- 
panied it, have given me the greatest pleasure. 
The glory and the works of the writers who have 
deigned to give me these volumes, bearing their 
names, were not unknown to me, but still it is 
more flattering to receive them from the authors 
themselves. I beg of you to present my thanks 
to each of them in particular; and to add, how 
proud I am of their good opinion, and how 
charmed I shall be to cultivate their acquaint- 
ance, if ever the occasion should occur. The 
productions of M. Jouy have been a long time 
familiar to me.—Who has not read and applauded 
“ The Hermit” and “Scylla”? But 1 cannot ac- 
cept what it has pleased your friends to call their 
homage, because there is no sovereign in the re- 
public of letters; and if even there were, I have 
never had the pretension nor the power to become 
ausurper. I have also to return you thanks for 
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having honoured me with your own compositions; 
I thought you too young, and probably too 
amiable to be an author. As to the Essay, &c. I 
am obliged to you for the present, though I had 
already seen it, joined to the last edition of the 
translation. I have nothing to object to it, with 
regard to what concerns myself personally, though 
naturally there aresome of the facts init discoloured, 
and several errors into which the author has been 
led by the accounts of others. I allude to facts, 
and not criticisms. But the same author has 
cruelly calumniated my father and my grand-uncle, 
but more especially the former. So 
being “brutal,” he was, according to the testi- 
mony of all those who knew him, of an extremely 
amiable and (enjoué) joyous character, but care- 
less (insouciant) and dissipated. He had, conse- 

uently, the reputation of a good officer, and 
eal himself such in the Guards, in America. 
The facts themselves refute the assertion. It is 
not by “brutality” that a young officer in the 
Guards seduces and carries off a Marchioness, and 
marries two heiresses. 
very handsome man, which goes a great way. 


His first wife (Lady Conyers and Marcbioness of | 


Carmarthen) did not die of grief, but of a malady 
which she caught by having imprudently insisted 
upon accompanying my father to a hunt, before 
she was completely recovered from the accouche- 
ment which gave birth to my sister Augusta. His 
second wife, my respectable mother, had, I assure 
you, too proud a spirit to bear with the ill usage 
of any man, no matter who he might be; and 
this she would have soon proved. I should add, 
that she lived a long time in Paris, and was in 
habits of intimacy with the old Marshal Biron, 
Commandant of the French Guards; who, from 
the similitude of names, and Norman origin of our 
family, supposed that there was some distant 
relationship between us. He died some years 
before the age of forty, and whatever may have 
been his faults, they were certainly not those of 
harshness and grossness (dureté et grossiere té), 
the notice should reach England, I am certain 


far from | 


It is true that he was a | 





the Stag-hounds after that event, and did not give 
up society until his son had offended him by 
marrying in a manner contrary to his duty. So 
far from feeling any remorse for having killed 
Mr. Chatsworth, who was a fire-eater (spadassin), 
and celebrated for his quarrelsome disposition, he 
always kept the sword which he used upon that 
occasion in his bed-chamber, and where ‘it still 
was when he died. It is singular enough, that 
when very young, I formed a strong attachment 
for the grand-niece and heiress of Mr. Chats- 
worth, who stood in the same degree of relation- 
ship as myself to Lord Byron; and at one time it 
was thought that a union would have taken 
place. She was two years older than me, and we 
were very much together in our infancy. She 
married a man of an ancient and respectable 
family; but her marriage was not a happier one 
than my own. Her conduct, however, was irre- 
proachable, but there was no sympathy between 
their characters, and a separation took place. I 
had not seen her for many years. When an oc- 
casion offered, I was upon the point, with her 


| consent, of paying her a visit, when my sister, 


If | 


that the passage relative to my father will give | 
much more pain to my sister (the wife of Colonel | 
Leigh, attached to the Court of the late Queen, | 


not Caroline, but Charlotte, wife of George III.), 
even than to me; and this she does not deserve, 
for there is not a more angelic being upon earth. 
Augusta and I have always loved the memory of 
our father as much as we loved each other, and 
this at least forms a presumption that the stain of 
harshness was not applicable to it. If he dissi- 
pated his fortune, that concerns us alone, for we 
are his heirs; and till we reproach him with it, I 
know no one else who has a right todoso. As 
to Lord Byron, who killed Mr. Chatsworth in a 
duel, so far from retiring from the world, he made 


the tour of Europe, and was appointed Master of 
\ 


who has always had more influence over me than 
any one else, persuaded me not to doit. “ For,” 
said she, “if you go, you will fall in love again, 
and then there will be a scene; one step will lead 
to another, et cela fera un éclat,’ &c. I was 
guided by these reasons, and shortly after I mar- 
ried ; with what success it is useless to say. Mrs. 
C., some time after, being separated from her 
husband, became insane; but she has since re- 
covered her reason, and is, I believe, reconciled 
to her husband. This is a long letter, and prin- 
cipally about my family, but it is the fault of 
Mr. , my benevolent biographer. He may 
say of me whatever of good or evil pleases him, 
but I desire that he should speak of my relations 
only as they deserve. If you could find an occa- 
sion of making him, as well as Mr. Nodier, rectify 
the facts relative to my father, and publish them, 
you would do me a great service, for I cannot 
bear to have him unjustly spoken of. I must 
conclude abruptly, for I have occupied you too 
long. Believe me to be very much honoured by 
your esteem, and always your obliged and obedient 
servant, 





‘Noret Byron, 


‘P.S. The tenth or twelfth of this month I 
shall embark for Greece. Should I return, I shall 


pass through Paris, and shall be much flattered 


| in meeting you and your friends. 


Should I not 
return, give me as affectionate a place in your 


remembrance as possible.’ ” 
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ANTIQUITIES OF LEOMINSTER: THE DUCKING 
STOOL: HESTER CLARKE, 


Having occasion to spend a day in the ancient 
borough of Leominster, in Herefordshire last 
week, I took the opportunity of inquiring after 
the famous tumbrel, or ducking-stool, with 
which in the last century the refractory ladies 
of Leominster were “soused” in one of the 
streams which water the town. Of late years 
the stool has been kept in the church, but I 
was there told it had been removed to the 
Butter Market. On proceeding to the house of 
the keeper of the market, that functionary in- 
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formed me that the stool had been there for a | 


short time, but had again been removed—he knew 
not whither. After one or two calls on other 


parties, I was directed to the house of an uphol- | 


sterer, whose wife said they had kept the article 
there till it became an eyesore for want of room, 
and that it was carried away to an inn a few 
yards off. To the inn I went, but the people in 
the yard knew nothing of it. At last the land- 
lord appeared, and fetching a key, opened a lum- 
ber-room or warehouse in the rear of the premises, 
where, crammed in amongst casks and other 
stores, the ancient relic was found taken apart in 
two pieces for convenience of stowage. 

Now, sir, I write this in the hope that through 
your extensive agency some lover of antiquities 
may be induced to rescue this curious and very 
scarce relic from the hands of the authorities of 
Leominster, who evidently have no soul for such 
matters, and who would no doubt be glad to 
part with it to any one for a very small “ consi- 

e 


ration”’—perhaps even for mere house-room. | 
If the — of Leominster can see nothing | 


in such relics worthy of a place in their town-hall, 
let them make a present of the stool to the British 
Museum. I am not aware that there are more 


than two or three other specimens in England, | 


and the article is therefore valuable. Perhaps the 
corporation of Leominster will be accessible by 
£. s. d. if by nothing else. 

One more note as to the curiosities of the 
borough. In one of its suburbs is an hospital for 
decayed widows, founded in 1735 by Hester 
Clarke. 
niche containing a rudely-carved statue of a man 
holding a hatchet, and the following lines are 
subscribed : — 

“ He that gives away all 
Before he is dead, 
Let ’em take this hatchet 
And knock him on ye head.” 


The tradition is that Hester Clarke became 
impoverished by her charities, and died in a 
workhouse ; but some improbabilities hang to the 
tale. So benevolent a woman would surely not 
have been allowed to die in a workhouse when 


In the front wall of the building is a | 


| tremumque diem primus tulit” ; 
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there was her own almshouse to take refuge in; 
and, secondly, as the statue was evidently erected 
on the building at first, is it probable that this 
sage piece of advice could have been gathered 
from the unfortunate death of the foundress, 
which we must reasonably suppose to have oc- 
curred at some subsequent perioc ? Perhaps some 
of your readers in the locality can enlighten me. 

J. Noake. 

St. George’s Square, Worcester. 


Ricumonp, Lenox, prt Aupreny.—I have a 
letter of Charles Lenox, Duke of Richmond, grand- 
son of Charles II.’s natural son by the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, the great adversary of Lord Bute and 
G. Grenville in 1763—later secretary of state in 
the Rockingham Cabinet ; subsequently president 
of the delegates of the Constitutional Societies of 
Great Britain who wanted Parliamentary Reform, 
and ultimately Master of the Ordnance (1782-95), 
This letter is addressed from 

“ Goodwood, ce 21 juin 1775. AS. E. M. le Comte de 

Guines. 

“ Monstrur,—Permettez-moi de féliciter votre Excel- 
lence sur Ja décision que j’apprends qu’on vient de donner 
en sa faveur, sur la calomnie qu’on lui faisoit. C'étoit une 
justice qui lui appartenoit sur les premiéres apparences, 
mais il est encore plus honorable pour votre Excellence de 
lavoir recue apres tout ce que l’envie, la méchanceté et la 
chicane ont pu faire: et peut-étre que linnocence seule 
n’en auroit pas triomphé sans le travail immense et habil 
et surtout la fermeté que votre Excellence a fait paroitre 
en cette occasion. Je me réjouis trés-fort que cette tra- 
casserie ¢tant finie nous avons le plaisir de vous posséder 
encore dans ce pays-cy. C'est avec la plus haute con- 
sidération que j'ai ’honneur d’étre, Monsieur, de votre 
Excellence, 

“ Le trés-humble et trés-obé¢issant serviteur, 
“Ricumonp, Lenox, er AuBIGNY.” 

Could I be informed whether the Count de 
Guines was French ambassador at the Court of 
St. James, and what he was unjustly accused of ? 


p. A. L. 


Our END LINKED TO ovR Brernnine. —I do 
not know whether there was anything in the 
events of the first century of the Christian era 
that caused the idea that our last day was linked 
in a peculiar manner to our first to rest on’ the 
mind of man, but I have been struck by its occur- 
rence in several of the writers of that period. 
Was it that life appeared to them during the reigns 
of the early Roman emperors—Tiberius, Nero, 
and Domitian—of such uncertain tenure that 
its insecurity dwelt painfully in their thoughts ? 
We find it in Silius Italicus (Pun. iii. 135), “ Ex- 
and in Seneca 
(Her. Fur, 874), “Prima, que vitam dedit, hora 
carpit.” Manilius, too, whose date is uncertain, 
but who probably lived in this century, says 
( Astron. iv. 16), “ Nascentes morimur, finisque ab 
origine pendet.””’ In my Greek reading I have 
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not observed that this thought has ever occurred, 
but Mr. TrepEMAN, or some other of your corre- 
spondents who have turned their attention to 
such matters, may be able to furnish a parallel 
passage. Our own poets have not forgotten to 
adopt the idea, and we need not be surprised 
to tind it in Young’s Night Thoughts (Night v. 
717) — 
“ While man is growing, life is in decrease, 
And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb ; 
Our birth is nothing but our death begun.” 








Is it found in Shakspeare or Pope? Here it is 
in Corneille’s Bérénice (Act I. Se. 5): 
“ Chaque instant de la vie est un pas vers la mort.” 

I should think that Jeremy Taylor, in his Holy 
Dying, would dwell on the subject. 
Cravrurp Tarr Rawace. 


3r. Ienativus.—One of the 
lately banished 


“Letrers” or S 
Society of Jesus, 


THE 
fathers of the S 





} notice to the effect that, 
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THackERAY THE Novertst.—I have cut the 
following paragraph from The Standard of March 
27, 1869; and think it probable that many of your 

readers would, with myself, be pleased to ascer- 
tai 1 whether the conjectures are well founded : — 

“In the last volume of records, published by the 
Record Commission in Calcutta, appears a marriage 
on the tenth day of a certain 
month in the year 1810, Richmond Thackeray, Esq., of the 
lon. Company’s Civil Service, was married in Calcutta 
to Miss Anne Becher. The Madras Mail fancies these 
were the parents of the great novelist, and asks if this is 
the same Thackeray who assisted Munro in settling the 
Ceded Districts, and who was stationed for some years at 
Adoni, in Bellary ? 

T. B. 


Shortlands, 


Stace Coacnges anp Coacu TRAVELLING. — 


| I have been for some time collecting materials for 


from Spain by the revolution, informs me that | 


during the last five years he was employed by his 
superiors in making a collection of the “ letters” 
of St. Ignatius. He says,— 
“that he has succeeded beyond his most sanguine expec- 
tations, having been so fortunate as to have collected 
more than one hundred and fifty letters of the saint, be- 
sides other documents of great interest and value, con- 
nected with his life, most of which have never been 
published,” &c. 
Joun Darton. 

St. John’s, Norwich. 

STEALING A CoRPSE: 

“ The burial-ground was on some fields in Gray’s-Inn 
Lane, but now for many years finally closed and sur- 
rounded by buildings on all sides. October 9, 1777, some 
gravediggers here stole a corpse for dissection. It was 
the first instance of the kind then known, 
leg ral difficulty. The gravediggers were tried, at Guild- 

hall, for ‘stealing the body of Mrs, Jane Samsbury.’ 
Mr. Keys, counsel for the prisoners, contended the fact 
was not felony, and therefore not cognizable. They had 


taken the body, but not the shroud; it could not be 
felony. The men were found guilty. They were sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment and two severe 


the whippings were ultimately remitted.” 
We Xe 


following 


whippings, but 

A Mretrarp or Mriyxvures. — The 
curious calculation appeared in the 
Sept. 19, 186 ke and seems to me worthy of pre- 
servation in “N. & Q.” 


Daily News of 


| accidents, 


First INSTANCE OF IT.— | 


and involved a | 


“ When, after he Restoration, it was proposed to raise | 


a milliard of francs to the French ¢migrés, General Foy 
exclaimed: ‘Do you know that a milliard of minutes 
have not elapsed since the death of Christ?’ Although 
this was said nearly half a century ago, 
minutes (1,000,000,000) have not yet flown by. 
Christmas Day the sre will have passed but 9 





minutes, There being but 525,600 minutes in a year, 
thirty- four years must elapse before the milliard is 
reached, which will bring us to the year 1902. Taking 


the average duration of life, nine-tenths of the persons 
now living on the earth will not be alive in 1902.” 
T. B. 


Shortlands, 


the milliard of 
On next 
>< 


a history of stage coaches and coach travelling. 
If any readers of “N. & Q.” will kindly favour 
me with newspaper cuttings relating to the sub- 
ject, advertisements, in 1cidents of trav elling by 
road, anecdotes of “ crack” coaches or coachmen, 
robberies, &c. &c., addressed to me at 
the office of the Newspaper Press, 11, Ave Maria 
Lane, London, E.C., they will greatly oblige, and 
I will exchange information on other subjects. 
ALEXANDER ANDREWS 


Queries. 
ANnonyMovs.—Who was the author of “ Hore 


Icene, being the Lucubrations of a Winter's 
Evening on the Result of the General Election, 


1835. By Publicus Se rverus. 1835.” ? 
The work was not published, and but : v copies 
printed. A.B. 


Artistic QuERIES.— In the critiques on the 
pictures in the Royal Academy, in the Daily Tele- 
graph of May 15, is the following :—“ Mr. Maclise 
has illustrated children’s books ; Mr. Birket Foster 
once drew a cartoon for Punch.’ These are matters 
of public interest, and I would venture to ask the 
writer the titles of the children’s books illustrated 
by Maclise; and also if the cartoon drawn by Mr. 
Birket Foster for Punch ever appeared in Punch; 
and if so, under what date? Curnpert Bens. 


Tue Youne CueEvALieR AND Brown or Cons- 
roun: Ristne oF 1715 anv 1745.—Can any of 
your Scotch correspondents give me any particu- 
lars respecting this family? Mostly required, the 
names of those members of it who were out in the 
1715 and 1745? There was a Brown, an agent 
of the Chevalier: was he a Brown of Colstoun ? 

G. Lee, 


CotomBina.— Where can I find a full account 
of the colombina, a religious ceremony which 
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takes place in the cathedral at Florence every 
year, on the day after Good Friday? P. W.S. 

Derivation oF THE Worp “ Crac.” — Can 
any of your correspondents tell me the derivation 
of the word crag, as applied to a peculiar shelly 
deposit occurring in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex ? 
Professor Phillips, in the glossary appended to his 
Manual of Geology, states that it is derived from 
the Welsh creggian = a shell, What is the autho- 
rity for this derivation, and when was the word 
crag first used in its present signification ? 

W. M. C. 

Davies. — Rhys ab Madoc ab David was prince 
of Glamorgan A.p.1150. What were his arms? 
What relation was he to Yestyn ab Gwrgant, king 
of Glamorgan, 1091? The pedigree of Yestyn is 
to be found in either the British Museum or 
Heralds’ College. As I cannct visit either place, 
perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” who can would 
answer my queries. 

Lieut.-Colonel George Lenox Davies, C. B., 9th 
regiment, superintendent of the Liverpool recruit- 
ing district, fought in the Peninsula, Afghanistan, 
Sobraon, died in Galway, 1852. A tablet erected 
to his memory by his brother officers in St. Nicho- 
las’ church has on it a crest, viz., an ancient regal 
crown, surmounted by plumes; over this a pelican 
in her piety; no pe shown. What family 
was he of? What were his arms ? 

Francis Ropert Davies. 

Hawthorn Black Rock, co, Dublin. 

DeeErFotp, ok Darvotp Forest, Ilerrrorp- 
sHtRE.—Any notes on the history of this ancient 
forest, close to Wigmore Castle, the seat of the 
Mortimers, will be acceptable. C.J. Roprnson. 


Hatt Famitres.—I shall be much obliged for 
any replies to the following questions, and in 
accordance with the rule of “N. & Q.” I append 
my name and address : — 

1. Who was the father of John Hall, Vicar of 
Bromsgrove, co. Worcester, who was father of 
John Hall, D.D., Bishop of Bristol? Was he 
related to Edward Hall of Hallowe, mentioned 
in Nash’s History of Worcestershire, vol. i. p. 474? 

2. Anthony Hall, son of John Hall of London, 
draper, was in 1619 Customer of Knockfergus 
(i. e. Carrickfergus) in Ireland? Is anything 
known of his descendants ? 

8. Humphrey Hall, an elder brother of the 
said Anthony Hall, was of Stanstead in Essex, 
and founded an hospital at Brandon in Suffolk. 
He married Cicily, sister of Sir Thomas Middle- 
ton, Knt., and of Sir Hugh Middleton, Knt., with 
whom he was associated in bringing the New 
River water to London. In some authorities this 
Cicily is called Barbara. Which is her proper 
name? I shall be glad of any information rela- 
a to the descendants of the said Humphrey 


| 


, requested. 


4. Argent, 3 talbots’ heads erased sable between 
five cross-crosslets gules, was granted September 
20, 1699, to Sarah, widow of Joseph Hall, mer- 
chant, and sister to Sir Nathaniel Herne, Knt. 
Who was this Joseph Hall, and why was this 
coat granted to his widow? I shall ‘be obliged 
by any information relative to the Herne pedigree, 

5. Wanted information as to the descendants 
of Daniel Hall (? Rev.), who married Margaret, 
daughter of —— Sayer of Kent, and was living 
about 1654. 

6. I shall be glad of any information relative 
to the descendants of a family named Marshall, 
whose pedigree is entered in Dugdale’s Visitation 
of Yorkshire (vide Surtees Society, vol. xxxvi. 
». 316) as of Aislaby in the parish of Pickering. 

Villiam Marshall, the celebrated agriculturist, is 
supposed to have been one of this family. 

7. Haslett Powell of Luton, co. Bedford, living 
about 1750, had two daughters and coheirs wards 
of the Needlemakers’ Company. His arms were, 
Or, a chevron between three lions’ gambs, erased, 
gules. Any information relative to him, par- 
ticularly the date of his death and place of burial, 
Grorce W. MarRsHALt. 
Weacombe House, Bicknoller, Taunton. 


Hoops AnD Gowns on THE ConTINENT.—Can 
you, by means of your excellent magazine, afford 
me any information as to whether hoods and 
gowns are worn to distinguish the different de- 
grees in foreign universities; and if such be the 
case, what are the distinguishing marks of the 
different degrees in| the universities of Belgium ? 
or if the enumeration of all the degrees should 
take too much time and room, the hoods and 
gowns of the doctors of laws and doctors of medi- 
cine. BELGIQUE. 


Martin Luruer.—I have a small quarto, 


| entitled Von den Conciliis und Kirchen D. Mart. 


Luth. Wittemberg, 1539. I do not find it men- 
tioned among Luther’s works, although it appears 
to be of considerable importance. Can you give 
me some information about it? 


GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. 


Mepats.—Will any of your numismatic cor- 
respondents be obliging enough to inform me on 
what occasion, or for what event, the following 
medals were struck >— 

Obv.— Youthful bust in armour of “‘ GEoRGIUS . 
III . DEI. GRATIA.” 

Rev.—A lion couchant; a wolf snarling or 
barking at him in the foreground; a village 
church with steeple in the back. No legend. 
Size, Mionnet’s scale, 16. 

Obv.—Youthful bust, laureated, in armour, of 
“ GEORGIUS . III . DET . GRATIA.” 

Rev.—A draped female figure, the cap of libert 
in her right hand, a wand in her left. “ SEMPER 
HONOS , NOMENQVE. TvvM.” Size 12, IN. 0. 
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“My Brown Girt Swert.”—Can any of your 
correspondents furnish me with a copy of the 
above ballad, once very well known in the North 
of Ireland? The ballad, as far as I remember its 
tone, seemed to me quaint and pathetic. Of its 
words I only now remember a portion of the 
refrain, which ran, I think, as follows: — 

«“ Oh, I would travel through snow and through sleet, 

If you would come with me, my brown girl sweet.” 
‘ C. A. R. 

‘‘ Not CONVERTED, BUT COMPLETE”: THE SCAT- 
TERED Natron.—The organ of Christian Israelites 
in this country has the following paragraph in this 
month’s number, headed as above :— 

“ Disraeli makes the remark that we ought not to speak 
of converted, but of complete Jews. Converted gives the 
impression as if the Jew, in accepting Jesus as his Saviour, 
embraces the religion of the Gentiles, forsakes the faith of 
his ancestors, and becomes, so to speak, a Gentile. It is 


not so, A Jew in becoming a Christian is simply a com- 
plete Jew. Hitherto he has believed the first; now he 
accepts also the second part of the sacred volume. 


Hitherto he was a Jew looking for the first advent of the 
Messiah ; now he acknowledges that his expectation has 
been fulfilled. The whole Christian church rests on that 
Jewish root of the thousands of Jews that were converted 
on the day of Pentecost, and the Gentiles were the prose- 
lytes, coming from heathenism to the faith of the God of 
Israel; but the Jew who believes in Jesus as the Messiah, 
simply joins himself to those thousands of Jsraelites who 
recognise the claims of Jesus as the Christ of God pro- 
mised to his fathers, and expected by them as the glory 
of the nation.” 

Would any of your readers kindly inform me 
in which of the writer’s works is the preceding 
remark to be found ? GEORGE Pigor. 

Branches Park, Newmarket, 


Oeitvie oF Borne.—Walter Ogilvie of Boyne 
died about 1667. He left an only daughter, 
Christian, and was succeeded by Sir Patrick Ogil- 
vie, probably a son, Whom did Walter marry ? 
ZI am sure I shall obtain the assistance of all your 
heraldic readers when I state that this informa- 
tion, which I have in vain sought elsewhere, is 
required to complete the only “window” in a 
hatchment of sixteen quarters. F, M. S. 

PRovERB.—Did you ever hear the proverb “As 
proud as a dog with side-pockets”? It must be 
first cousin to the exclamation “Oh! the pride of 
the cobbler’s dog!” I use both expressions oc- 
casionally, but I never heard the first one used 
except by my mother, who comes from the North 
of England. C. W. Barkiey. 


RapwHaet’s “‘ Deatn or ABEL.”—Can any of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” tell me where “ a cabi- 
net picture by Raphael is, representing ‘ The 
Death of Abel’” ? Itis said to be one of Raphael's 
earliest compositions; bought by Cardinal Fesch 
at Rome in 1803 of Chevalier Venuti; given by 
the cardinal to Marshal Ney in 1805; after the 
capitulation of Paris, sold amongst Marshal Ney’s 


i 


property, and bought by one Louis Guerin; and 


finally sold, with his (Louis Guerin’s) collection, 
in 1819, T. M. 
tATHBREASIL. —I shall feel much obliged if 
you or any reader of “ N. & Q.” will kindly give 
me any information as to the exact position of 
Rathbreasil. Gillebert, the Danish Bishop of 
Limerick, was appointed the first papal legate to 
Ireland in 1106, and presided as such at the synod 
of Rathbreasil about the year 1118, where he 
exerted himself to reorganise the Irish system in 
accordance with the papal model, and introduced 
the doctrine and ritual of the church of Rome. 
ABHBA. 


SxkruMeErtToN. —I was not aware that the fol- 
lowing rough-and-ready punishment @ Ja Mr. 
Justice Lynch was ever practised in Kent, till I 
met with it in a curious compilation of a Mr. 
John Brocket, who was, according to his own 
account, a most important personage, for “the 
parishioners paid me a compliment” by appoint- 
ing him churchwarden of St. Peter’s in the Isle 
of Thanet “at the early age of twenty-four, when 
there were many others who should have been 
preferred before me” 

“ Another rural pastime called the ‘ skimmerton ’ occa- 
sions much mirth. .... . It consists of two men riding 
on one horse ; the one dressed as a woman. They sit 
back to back, and having panniers on the horse filled with 
grains from a brewery, they proceed to the house of any 
man who has flogged his wife. On their arrival they 
begin to quarrel and throw the grains at each other, 
which is followed by a sham fight between the man and 
wife. The novelty of the sight of course occasions a 
great number of persons to assemble. The man who 
leads the horse on this occasion generally collects a few 
pence from the bystanders. An old servant of my 
father’s (John Hurst) was often selected (1828) for this 
rustic admonition. Sometimes two or three parties have 
been thus publicly exposed on the same day.” 


Query, is this exposure still publicly made in 
any part of Great Britain ? 

ALFRED JonHn DuNKIN. 

44, Bessborough Gardens, Belgravia, 

“‘A Tot or Sprrits.’”’—Has any plausible deri- 
vation ever been given of the italicised word? As 
to its definition, there is certainly not the slightest 
doubt. It isa word one hears every day in the 
country, and in maritime places it is used by the 
seamen perhaps as frequently as the article the 
quantum of which it decides. The only deriva- 
tion I ever heard is probably as incorrect as it is 
ingenious, but nevertheless it is rather suggestive. 
It was told me some years sicne in allusion to 
either Handel or Haydn—I cannot now remember 
to which, but I rather think to the latter. When 
in England he was of course not exempted from 
the clouds of incense which the natives of this 
country pre-eminently are wont to raise to their 
popular gods of the day. But with Haydn the 
incense “stunk in his nostrils,” and he longed for 
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his former quiet German evenings—evenings un- | 
disturbed but by the gentle lifting of his glass to 
his lips, and perhaps a slight gurgle before it was 
set down again. At length, finding quiet to be 
hopelessly departed, he hit upon an ingenious 
method for preserving the gurgle. When, at his 
many evening parties, he perceived attention with- | 
drawn from him for the moment, he would steal | 
out of the room, go down stairs softly, and if he 
met any one officiously inquisitive, he would say 
in his broken English, “ Excuse me, I have a tot 
fs thought), 1 have a tot”; and would tap his 
orehead significantly, and pass on, leaving bis | 
interrogator to suppose he had just been struck 
with some grand idea and was hastening to commit 
it to paper. But the much-loved bottle was at 
last discovered, and from this the maestro’s tots | 
became proverbial. Isthe above anecdote known 
to any of your correspondents ? 

F, Giepstanes Waven. 


VERBAL PARALLELISM.—Has any commentator 
noticed the verbal parallelism between the king’s 
devout acknowledgment after the battle of Agin- 
court, in Cymbeline, and “the Psalm or Hymn of 
Praise and Thanksgiving after Victory” in the 
Forms of Prayer of our Common Prayer Book ? 
Without a Church Establishment can there be a 
national thanksgiving “ after victory or deliver- 
ance from an enemy”? I write not for contro- 
versy, but information. To the former query I 
find an answer in the Variorum edition of Shak- 
speare. See note on King Henry—“ Do we all 
holy rites.” FLUELLEN. 

Tae Wattace Famity.—The National Wallace 
Monument—a magnificent structure—will proba- 
bly be inaugurated in September. Can any one 
inform me who is the present head and represen- 
tative of the Wallace family? The late General 
Sir James Maxwell Wallace, younger brother of 
Mr. Wallace of Kelly, M.P., told me that on his 
brother’s death he became the representative of 
the family, and consequently one of the patrons 
of Wallace Hall Academy in Dumfriesshire, 
founded by some one who desired the representa- 
tive of the Scottish chief to be one of the ad- 
ministrators of his bequest. 

CHARLEs Roeers, LL.D. 

Watery Ciements: Henry Trice. —It is 
commonly reported that a person by the name of 
Watery Clements, many years ago, was shot in 
attempting to rob a young gentleman, and was 
buried in the high road from Watton to Walkern, 
in the county of Herts. Also a man named Henry 
Trigg was buried (according to his last will), or 
rather coffined and laid upon a beam under the 
roof of an old barn near Stevenage, in the same 
county. If any reader could confirm the above | 


statements as being matters of fact, giving the | 


dates of interments, I should feel much obliged. | , 


a) ae 


Queries with Answers. 


Tom Crisp.—There is in Woolwich church- 
yard a monument with a lion resting its right 
fore paw on a cinerary urn — its countenance cast 
up to heaven in woeful-wise, as if howling a 
prayer or lamentation. It is executed with all 
that command of the chisel that has long dis- 
tinguished the school of the New Road; and the 
whole figure is surrounded, at a distance of about 
three inches, by a high railing of iron spikes, so 
that it looks something like a cage in Womb- 
well’s Menagerie. Inscribed upon it is “Thomas 
Cribb, born July 8, 1781; died May 11, 1848,” 
Does this refer to the once famous Cribb of the 
prize-ring, champion of England ? C. A. W. 

Mayfair. 

[This is the tomb of the famed “Champion of Eng- 


land,” as Thomas Cribb was styled when pugilism was 


in the ascendant. He had for some years carried on the 
business of a baker and confectioner at Woolwich, A 
subscription was annually made for him by his former 
companions, which placed him in comfortable circum- 
stances. Among our biographical cuttings we find the 
following characteristic notice, in our choice sportive ver- 
nacular, of the closing days of this celebrated boxer : — 

“Tine Veteran Tom Crisp.— Look upon this pic- 
ture and look on that.’ We mentioned in our last that a 
gallant admiral of the blue in Scotland had forwarded 
107. to Tom Spring for the benefit of poor old Tom Cribb, 
now on the threshold of the crave, in sadness and dis- 
tress, since which we have had the great gratification of 
receiving a check for 20/. from a noble earl, who in the 
palmy days of the ring witnessed and appreciated the 
invincible courage and incorruptible honesty of the ex- 
champion, From the Bishop of Bond Street, always on 
the alert to support true gallantry, we have also received 
50s., including a sovereign from one of the old Barclay 
school, Jem Burns likewise, his heart always open to 
melting charity, has given us two sovereigns, and a pro- 
mise to put up to raffle a painting in his possession, be- 
longing to Tom Cribb, of the renowned Broughton and 
Slack, the produce to be handed to the owner. 
Broome has in like manner put his mite of two sovereigns 
in ‘the lucky bag,’ and we hope ere long to be enabled to 
prove substantially to the venerable patriarch of British 
boxing, that such conduct as his has been through life 
leaves an impression which can never be effaced, and 
when needed is sure to receive the sympathies of his 
fellow-men, who appreciate honourable conduct in what- 
ever form exhibited. Let Johnny Walker and men of his 
kidney look at this picture, and then look in the glass, 
and if they do not change colour it is because their mugs 
are colourless,” ] 


Johnny 


Francesco Guicciarpini. — Will some reader 
kindly afford information about a little volume 
which has greatly interested me? It is— 

“Francisci Gvicciardini Patricii Florentini Loci dvo 
. . qui ex ipsius Historiarym libris ut. & m1. dolo 
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* Tutti [i fogii) 


ss P : : | 
malo detracti, in exemplaribus hactenus impressis non 


leguntur Nunc tandem ab interitu vindicati & Latine 
Italice Galliceq; editi. Seorsum accesserunt Francisci 
Petrarche .... . . pistol xv1. qvibvs plane testatvm 
reliquit quid de Pontificatu & de Rom. curia senserit, 
Item Pontificis Maximi Clementis VIII. anno Mpxcvi1t, 
Ferrariam petentis & ingredientis apparatus & pompa. 
Luc. 12: Nihil occultum quod non reueletur. Anno 
mpc.” 

The last item, which has a separate pagination, 
supplies the printer's name—* Excudebat Petrus 
Antonius.” I regret to say that my copy has 
only a fragment of the folding plate, and wants a 
leaf (pp. 155, 156) of the “ Epistole.” 

AIKEN IRVINE. 

Kilbride-Bray. 

[The literary history of this little work is soon told. 
It appears that Francesco Guicciardini’s History of Italy 
did not appear till twenty years after his death. The 
delay is imputed by Giovio to the freedom of its strictures 


upon several persons then living, and the danger of 


offending many powerful families. It was not till 1561 
that the first sixteen books were published by his nephew 
Agnolo; and three years afterwards the four remaining 
ones appeared at Venice. But in this and all the subse- 
quent Italian editions various passages were omitted, 


especially such as were thought injurious to the court of 
Rome, until that of Friburg, 4 vols. 4to, 1755, printed | 


from the author’s own manuscripts in the Magliabecchi 
library at Florence. The fragments suppressed in the 
third and fourth books were published at Basil in Latin, 
Italian, and French, in 1561, and with some other pieces 
in 1602, which is the edition noticed by our correspondent. 
In 1595 another edition was printed in England, entitled 
“Two Discourses of Master Frances Guicciardini, which 
are wanting in the thirde and fourth Bookes of his His- 
torie, in all the Italian, Latin, and French Coppies hereto- 
fore imprinted ; which for the worthinesse of the matter 
they containe, were published in those three languages 
at Basile 1561: and are now for the same cause doone 
into English. Printed at London for William Ponsonbie. 
1595.” 

Atpvs’ “ EpistoLe FAMIGLIARI DI CICERONE.” 
I lately acquired a copy of the above work, the 
full title of which is as follows: — 

“Le Epistole Famigliari di Cicerone, tradotte secondo 
i veri sensi dell’ ayttore, et con figvre proprie della lingva 
volgare.” ; 

This is followed by the well-known dolphin and 
anchor dividing the printer's name aL—pvs, the 
figure taking about a third of the depth of the 
title-page, and itself followed by the words — 

“Con priuilegio del Sommo Pontefice, & del 
Lilustrissima Signoria di Vinegia. 
M. D. XLY.” 

The right-hand pages only are numbered. The 
text of the book is in the Aldine cursive character. 
The colophon recounts the signatures, which run 
up to TT (the book containing 334 leaves), and 
states — 
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sono quaderni, eccetto TT, che @ terno 
‘inegia, nelle case de [not de’) figliuoli 
di Aldo. Nel m. p. xiv. 


’» 

The size is about a small 8vo. The book is 
dedicated to a certain Signor Francesco Cusano, a 
nobleman of Parma, whose name alone appears in 
the preface. Says the translator: — 

“ Non ho uoluto porre il mio [nella presente tradut- 
tione], per attendere il giudicio, che ne faranno gli 
huomini.” 

Any information as to the above work, or the 
name of this retiring translator, will be very ac- 
ceptable. E. GRosvENOR. 

[According to Renouard, i. 318, 319, two editions of 


[12 pages }. In 


this translation were published in the year 1545; but 
neither of them is in the British Museum. Our corre- 
spondent’s copy is the earliest edition of the two described 
by Renouard. The translation has been supposed by 
some bibliographers to have been “ da Aldo Manutio,” son 
of the celebrated Paul; but Renouard shows good reason 
for considering it the work of Guido Loglio of Reggio, to 
whom it is also attributed by the editors of the Bodleian 
Catalogue. ] , 

PourcuttLe, A Fisn.—*“ The folly of seeking 
many friends” (Plutarch’s Morals, vol. i., 1691). 
In asserting that it is not likely that any one can 
adapt himself to the humours of many friends, 
the philosopher observes : — 

“ Now is there any person living of that industrious, 
pliant, and universal humour, who can take the pains to 
imitate all shapes, and will not rather deride the advice 
of Theogius as absurd and impossible, namely, to learn 
the craft of the pourcuttle, which, in all prospects, puts on 
the hue of every stone it sticks to; however, the changes 
of the fish are only superficial, and the colours are only 
variously reflected from its skin, by which neighbouring 
bodies are resembled,” &c. 

Now, what is. the jish endowed with the pro- 
perties of the cameleon to which the translator 
gives the name in this note? I have no old dic- 
tionary at hand but Bailey's, who has “ Pourcon- 
trel. See porpoise”; but I do not remember any 
changes of the kind having been spoken of as 
characteristic of this well-known inhabitant of 
the sea. J. A. G. 

Carisbrooke. 

[ Phillips, in his World of Words, 
lowing notice of this marvellous variegated fish: “ Poly- 
pus, the Pourcontrel, a kind of fish that has a great many 
feet, and changes its colour like the place where it is.”] 


1706, has the fol- 


Srr Tuomas Garprvner.— What is the true 
date of the death of Sir Thomas Gardiner, Re- 
corder of London until 1643, and Attorney-Gene- 
ral to Charles I. in 16452 The minute-book of 
Highgate school says that he died in October, 
1652, and that Sir Thomas Allen, Knt., was chosen 
a governor in his place on December 17, 1652. 
But this cannot be reconciled with an entry in the 
Domestic Calendars of Charles II., where ‘Thomas 

| Owen of Shrewsbury petitions the king in June, 


i 
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1660, to be Prothonotary and Clerk of the Crown 
in South Wales, which office he had held as deputy 





to the late Sir Thomas Gardiner, Recorder, and | 
which after the death of Sir Thomas had been | 


anted to him by Charles I. just before he left 

ondon. TEWARS. 

[Wood (Fasti Oxon. ii. 404, ed. Bliss) states that 
“Tho. Gardiner of the Inner Temple, Esq., was admitted 


a student in the public library ; afterwards Recorder of | 


London, a knight, his Majesty's Solicitor-General, and 
He died in 
October 1652, and was buried, as I conceive, in the church 
at Cuddesdon, near Oxford, in which town he had an 
estate. Quere.”] 

Jewisn Vesset.—Dr. Tovey, in his Anglia Ju- 
daica, and the Rev. Dr. Margoliouth, in his J//s- 
tory of the Jews in Great Britain, make mention 
of a certain spherical vessel, with a Hebrew in- 
scription, which was found about two hundred 
years ago in the county of Suffolk by a fisherman 
whilst dragging a brook. That vessel was first 
bought by Dr. Covel; and when the doctor died, 
it was purchased by the then Earl of Oxford. 
The earldom of Oxford has been extinct for the 
last forty [sixteen] years. Can any of your eru- 
dite readers inform me as to what became of the 
interesting relique ? Artuvr Preor. 


eminent for his knowledge of municipal law. 


[Some 
the Hebrew inscription, will be found in the British Mu- 
seum, Addit. MS. 22,910, pp. 866, 882-890, At the dis- 
persion of the antiquities belonging to Edward, Earl of 
Oxford, on March 8, 1741-2, bell-metal 
Jewish vessel upon three legs, purchased by Rawlinson 
for 11. 5s.) 

Curist Cuvren Catneprar, Durtm.—What 
has become of the late Mr. Mongk Mason’s MSS. 
relative to the Cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin, 
which were sold (with his other valuable collec- 
tions) some years since in London by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Co. ? “ABBA. 

[Lot 444. History of the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, 
commonly called Christ Church, from the remotest period 
of its Annals to the year 1809, was purchased by Mr. 
Parker for 21/. 10s,—Lot 446. Records of the Cathedral 
of Christ Church; a collection of Notices relating to the 
former Priory and present Cathedral, with the Acta 
Capituli Ecclesiw Sanctz Trinitatis, &c., in 2 vols, 8vo, 
by Mr. Holmes for 21/. 10s. The sale of W. Monck 
Mason's MSS, at Sotheby’s was on March 30, 1858. } 


curious particulars of this Jewish vessel, with 


there was a 


Replies. 
PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD AT LEEK IN 
THE °45, 
(4 S. iii. 399, 439.) 
It has often struck me as remarkable that, after 
the lapse of not much more than a century, so 
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scendants of those who must have figured in the 
stirring scenes of that eventful period; and cer- 
tain is it that with all due diligence, and after 
much patient research, I have only here and there 
been able to pick up a few meagre crumbs of 
information, and to string together a few hazy 
accounts of the doings of the wild petticoat-men 
in this locality—which, but for a royalist mes- 
senger, one Joshua Ball (who had been dispatched 
to the head-quarters of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
forces with the news of the rebels’ approach), 
having been waylaid and made drunk on the road, 
would have proved the turning-point of this 
romantic expedition. 

To seedie further notes of a similar nature, 
and to rescue from oblivion all that throws light 
on so interesting a theme, I venture to send such 
of my jottings, however trivial, as have not yet 
appeared in print; and I may here add, that at 
pp. 122-8 of the History of Leek will be found 
several original letters bearing on the locust-flight 
of these Highland caterans through the then de- 
solate Staffordshire moorlands. I can only hear 
of one misguided native having joined the expe- 
dition—John Gould, of Brownhills, who aban- 
doned the uncongenial study of the law with Mr. 
Osborne of Beresford Hall, and passing unscathed 
through all the dangers of the subsequent cam- 
paign, ultimately expired on a little property he 
had acquired north of the Tweed, at the patriarchal 
age of ninety-two. His nearest relative, Mr. John 
Grindon of the Cross farm, was patriotic enough to 
decline administering to his effects, declaring he 
would have nought to do with what had be- 
longed to a recusant Jacobite. 

One Sarah Sherratt of Pool End, who only 
died about fifty years ago, used to relate that, 
along with several other young women, she stood 
on a bank watching the Highlanders march by, 
when “one of the men with petticoats on” stepped 
out of the ranks, asking whether she would like 
to see her “Proonce.” She did not at first un- 
derstand him; but on his repeating the question, 
answered at a venture, “Yes!” Thereupon he 
ran up to “a very handsome young man” at the 
head of one of the regiments, who immediately 
fell out and advanced towards her, pulling off his 
bonnet and “ making his obedience ” two or three 
times. The prince shook hands with the lasses 
all round, and was described as wearing a large 


| searf, or piece of cloth, over his shoulders. I have 
| myself had it from the lips of an aged lady, lately 


deceased, that she had often heard her mother say 
that she distinctly remembered as a child being 
hoisted on to the shoulders of a stalwart Highlander 


| when the army was filing into the market-place, 


and told to take a good look at her future king. 
A Quaker gentleman, Mr. Toft of Hareyate, 
insisted on the clansmen piling arms outside his 


little of local tradition still lives among the de- | front door before entertaining them on boiled beef 
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and vegetables ; and among his Genentants | is still | 
preserved this characteristic I. O, U. 
“ Dr to John Toft, near Leeke, Dec. 8, 17 45. 


19 horses’ hay at 4¢ ‘ - 64 
| hes 18 peckes at 34d. ‘ . — > 
11 7 


Receved the above accomptt bay mei, Jo. Graham, 
ageytantt to may Lord Kilmarnok.” 

Edward and John Bratt, interesting twins still 
in the flesh, in Mill Street, describe their grand- 
father as having fought with the “rabels” at 
Fold-brook, and having had the sinews of his 
hand so badly wounded that thenceforth he was 
disabled from milking his cows. Nanny Toft, an 
old washerwoman living in Stockwell Street, had 
her wrath stirred and her hunger balked by some 
of these unwelcome guests entering her humble 
abode, and helping themselves to the dumpling 
then boiling in the pot over the fire. Of others 
who hid themselves and their treasures, and 
turned their horses and cattle loose on the unen- 
closed commons, in the vain hope that they might 
escape, many reports still circulate; but the 
most striking feature in the passage of aoe hungry 
host through the moorlands is tersely de- 
scribed in the vernacular, that I cannot do better 
than ap pend it: — 

“ Leigh, ‘Th’ yung Purtendur wi’ his officers steydn 
to brexfast at th’ squeir’s (Murhall’s), an’ arterwards th’ 
Scotch sojers rob’t his hahis of his foire arms an’ money, 
an’ meydn him shew ’em th’ road to’ard Darby.’ 

“ Telwright. ‘ Bu’ they fund’n the’r wey back o 
pratty seun, afore th’ duke cud meet wi’ em?’ 

“ Leigh, ‘They didn; an’ th’ squeir thout he’d ma’ 
‘em amends for robbin’ his hahis; so he catch’t a laisy 
Scotch rogue as had lagg’d behinnd,—tuck’t him up wi’ 
a hawt’r o’er a soin-post at Leek, had him fleead loike a 
cawf, an’ sent his hoide to th’ tan-yord t’ may into leather 
for a drum-yéad.’ ” 

Relics of the expedition: —In Lady Harpur 
Crewe’s boudoir, at Calke Abbey, hangs the 
Young Pretender’s bridle, and at Mr. Bagshawe’s 
of Ford Hall is an exquisite miniature of him, 
which is believed to have been given to an an- 
cestor by Charles Edward himself. Mr. Harrison of 
Snelston Hall, Mrs. Briggs of Ashborne, and my- 
self, inter alios, possess claymores left behind them 
by the Highlanders; and over a very fine print of 
Charles Edward, in the Leek Institute, is sus- 
pende 2d an officer’s sword, which was found thrust 
into the thatch of a cottage on Morridge. At 
Wolfscote Grange, near Hartington, and at Mr. 
R. H. Edge’s of the Acre Farm, are guns with 
immensely long barrels; and there is a shield, 
formed of two thicknesses of wood covered with 
rough strong leather, left at Langley. I may add 
that the original warrant of the Derby shire lodge 
of Ancient Freemasons, whose head- -quarte rs are 
at Longnor, was signed by Charles Edward a 
grand-master, while at Derby, in 1745, 

Joun SLEIGH. 


so 


cen 


Thornbridge, Bakewell. 
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THE QUINTAIN. 
(4" S. iii, 458.) 


I have great pleasure in being able to tell 
Mr. Pieeor that the quintain at Offham still 
stands there, and that it is in good condition: 
had it not been that a road has been made to pass 
within a few feet of it, a person might ride at it 
now. The striking board is not perforated, ¢. e. 
bored through, but some small round holes, about 
a quarter of an inch deep, are cut on it, probably 
to afford a better hold for the lance, and to pre- 
vent its glancing off. I went to see it about a 
year ago, my attention having been call d to it by 
a passage in Mrs. Markham’s History of England, 
». 135. It is a nice book for young children. 
Markham is an assumed name. The lady who 
wrote it was Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John 
Penrose, of Bracebridge, near Lincoln. She died 


’ o~) 
in 1837. 


She said : — 

“T was lately told that there is still a quintain existing 
at Malling in Kent. At the first sight of it the gentle- 
man who told me this thought it was a guide- but 
on inquiry he found it was the relic, and probably the 
only one left, of the quintain.” 


post, 


Offham is a short mile from Town Malling. 
In “N. & Q.” 3° S. x. 312, a like question to 
Mr. Piecor’s was asked by E.S. He referred 
to Murray’s Handbook of Kent, p. 117, where it 
is described, and with this passage : — 

“(Quintains of this form are scarcely earlier than the 
reign of Elizabeth, the more ancient having been in the 
shape of a giant or Saracen with a broad wooden sword 
which struck the unskilful tilter as the figure turned on 
its pivot.” 

No answer was returned to E. query. 
Mrs. Markham gives a drawing of the quintain, 
but it is not much like the one at Offham. Hers 
appears to be about four feet high; that at Off- 
ham is about ten. I had an impression that 
there was one still in existence in Huntingdon- 
shire or Northamptonshire, but I think I must 
have been wrong; had there been, I think we 
should have heard something about it from Curu- 
BERT BEDE. 

I take it there are few readers of “N. & Q.” 
who do not like pretty scenery, and that all the 
more if objects of antiquarian interest abound 
amid it. Let me suggest to them that Town 
Malling would give them glorious head-quarters 
for a week’s holiday in the coming summer. I 
might mention that the quintain stands on the 
village green at Offham. C. W. BarkKLey. 


S.’s 


I do not think the quintain will be found to be 
of such rare occurrence as Mr. Piagot seems to 
believe. The machine has been set up by more 
than one lover of the old game, to my own know- 
ledge. I have myself seen two; one at Chartley, 


Lord Ferrers’ seat in Staffordshire, and another in 
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a riding house belonging to the late Mr. Harring- £s. d. £24 
ton, at his house near Crawley, Sussex. a hundred Gentlemen ai 05 0 91 5 6 
“4 Renw wo hundred Gentle ch 
—_ W. J. Bernnarp Samira. de. per diem 40 0 0 14,600 0 69 

™: 49 6 8 18,006 13 4 
A quintain is still in existence on Offham | — aS 


Green. 


venerable relic. 


The estate on which it stands is, 
lieve, bound to keep it in repair. 


I be- 
The present one 
is, I think, a new one, or nearly so, copied frdm 
an older, although it commonly passes for a 


Unless I am mistaken Mr. 


Pracot has described an Elizabethan quintain. 
a giant, or Saracen, with 
a broad wooden sword w hich struck the unskilful 


The more ancient had “ 
tilter as the fi 


Pulross Road, Brixton. 


TROOP OF HORSE-GUARDS, 
iii. 427.) 


(4% S. 


figure turned on its pivot.’ 


George Bepo, 


There were in 1709 four troops of Horse Guards. 
The first two troops are now the Ist and 2nd 


regiments of Life Guards. 
Scots Troop) were disbanded in 1746. 
Briggadeer Harie Montgomerie, 


” 


The 3rd and 4th (or 
“ Sub- | 
judging from 


his name and habitation, probably belonged to 
the fourth troop, of w hich, in 1709, John Duke of 
Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


Argyll was captain. 





As some of your correspondents take an interest 
in the establishment of the Horse-Guards, 
close a copy of a warrant relating to it, which is 
WoLre. 


in my possession. 
Kennington. 


* James R. 


“Our will and pleasure is that this Establishment of | 
Troops of Horse Guards and Granadiers do 


our Four 


Joun L. 


commence and take place from the first day of July, 


in the second year of Our 


Reign ; 


I en- 


1686, 


and that all other 


Establishments relating to any of the om be sett aside from 


that time. Given at Our C 


vurt att Windsor this twenty- | 


fourth day of June, in the second year of Our Reign, 1686. 


His Majesty’s First Troop of Horse Guards. 


Captain 

Four Lieutens ants att 15 ds, per r 
diem . . ° 

Cornet 

Guidon ° 

Quarter Master 

Chaplain 

Chirurgeon 6s and ¥ ¢ horse se 
to carry his chest, shied 
diem . , 

Four Brigadiers, each 7s. per 
diem . ° 

Four Sub-Brig: adier ors, over and 
above the pay of private 
gentlemen of the — ls. 
per diem each 

Four Trumpeters, each 5s. per 
diem , ° ° ‘ 


Per Diem. 


£ & 
1 O 
8 O 
014 
0 12 
0 9 
0 6 
0 8 
1 8 
04 
1 0 


d, 


0 


Per Annum. | 


£ 
865 
1095 
255 
219 
164 
121 


110 


dll 


8. 
0 


0 
10 
0 


d. 
0 


[In the margin : 


J 
His Majesty’s Four Troops of Horse 


Guards, con- 


sisting of 200 Gentlemen in each Troop, besides Officers, 


In all 800. 


Second Troop of Guards. 
except that it has two Lieu. 


Note.—Same as above, 


tenants instead of four, and the Cornet has 13s. per diem 


instead of 14s. 


The pay of the Third and Fourth Troops of Guards att 
the same rates and numbers as in the Second Troop above 


mentioned, 


[On the back of the Warrant : ] 
One Troop of Granadiers belonging to his Majesty's 


First Troop of Guards. 

Two Lieutenants, each &s. 
per diem 

Two Serjeants, each 4s. per 
diem . 

Two C orporalls, each 3s. per 
diem . 

Two Drummers, eac *h 2s. Gd. 
per diem 

Two Hoboys, each ‘Qs. 6d. per r 
diem . ° 

Fifty Granadiers ‘att 2s, Gd. 
each for himself and horse 


The pay of Three Troops of 
Granadiers more belonging 
to his Majesty’s Second, 
Third, and Fourth Troops 
of Guards, at the same 
rates and numbers as in 
the Troop of Granadiers 
above mentioned 

To the Fire Master of the 
Four Troops of Granadiers 
belonging to the Horse 
Guards for furnishing them 
Fugies, and Granadoes for 
their exercise and service 


Totall for the four Troops 
of Granadiers 

Adjutant to the Four Troops 
of Horse Guards, for Fire, 

Candle, and Oyle . 
For those of the Horse Guards 
who are upon duty . 
More for Fire and Candle for 
the Horse Guards and 
maintenance of a Servant 
to cleanse the rooms and 
look after the Clock there . 


To the Person who provides 


Diets for the Officers of the 
Horse Guards who are in 
waiting . . 


Totall for the said Four 
Troops of Guards and 
Granadiers . ° 


¢ 


0 


8. 


16 


d. 
0 


228i 5 0 





15 


3011 5 0 


9035 15 0 


5415 0 





12,099 15 0 


127 15 0 


109 10 0 





=a © 
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[In the margin :] 
His Majesty's four Troops of Granadiers, consisting of 
Fifty in each Troop, besides Officers. In all 200. 
“Rochester. SUNDERLAND L‘4, 
QUITANTIA, 
(4 S. iii. 290.) 

To the query—“ What means quitantia?’’—the 
answer given is barely satisfactory; and the view 
which commends itself most to our understanding 
is that contained in the latter part of the last 
paragraph of the answer. 

The word occurs (as it is proper to mention) in 
a charter, reckoned the oldest Scotch one known 
to be now existing, and which was granted by 
King Duncan in 1094 to the monks of St. Cuth- 
bert of Durham, of several lands in Lothian of 
Scotland. This charter, which is said to be in 

erfect preservation, is deposited in the Chapter 

Touse at Durham; and although the genuineness 
of it has been seriously impugned, Mr. C. Innes of 
Edinburgh is of opinion that the suspicion does not 
rest on any solid foundation. It has been published 
several times; and in particular by the late Wil- 
liam Robertson, Deputy-clerk Registrar of Scot- 
land, in his valuable Index of Missing Charters 
(p. 153), having been very exactly copied by him 
personally from the original at Durham on Oct. 3, 
1793; and in printing which copy he mentions 
that “the points and the capital letters used in 
the original,” are all preserved. 

It will be observed, that King Duncan gave 
the lands mentioned by name to St. Cuthbert 
of Durham and his servitors, ix elimosina, with 
every service which a certain bishop, called 
Fodan, had thence or therefrom; and then the 
grant proceeds and mentions that the lands were 
also given “in tali quitantia, cum saca et soco, 
qualem unquam melivrem habuit Sanctus Cuth- 
bertus, ab illis de quibus tenet suas elimosinas.” 
Looking to the context (and the mode of expres- 
sion is more than usually elliptical), the import of 
quitantia seems not very doubtful. The king gave 
out the lands in alms, or charity (elimosina), with 
such quittance (7. e. such easement, or freedom, from 
services or exactions), with sac and soc (well- 
known privileges of jurisdiction) as St. Cuthbert 
ever held (lands) better; or as freely as the lands 
were held “by those from whom he (St. Cuth- 
bert) holds his charities.” What seems meant 
by the latter part of the clause is, simply, that 
St. Cuthbert was not to hold, or could not expect 
to hold, the lands otherwise, or more free from 
imposts, than those did themselves from whom 
he received them. And if this be a correct inter- 

retation, it induces a clear inference that the 
ands conferred by this charter were not unre- 
servedly in the hands of the king at the time, but 
had been resigned by some one according to feu- 


| 
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dal forms (perhaps by “ Fodanus,” the episcopus 
mentioned) into the King’s hands, on the condi- 
tion of being new given out to St. Cuthbert and 
hismonks. For this expression, which is also con- 
tained in the charter, is not to be overlooked : “de 


| Broecesmuthe, omne servitium, quod inde habuit 


Fodanus episcopus” (with Brocsmouth, every 
service which Fodan the bishop had therefrom). 

Another Coldingham charter, which is also 
preserved at Durham, granted by King Edgar, 
the successor of Duncan, would seem to render 
the meaning of quitantia evident. It is a con- 
firmatory charter, granting to St. Cuthbert and 
his monks of Coldyngham, “et omnes terras, guas 
habent in Laudonio, ita liberas et quietas, cum 
omnibus consuetudinibus, sicut eas ego ipse (King 
Edgar) habui in mea propria manu.” A third 
charter supports the same interpretation. It is 
granted by David I., in 1126, of these lands in 
Lothian, and contains this clause, rendering them 
“liberas et quietas ab omni opere et servitio”; 
and then this reason is assigned for its introduc- 
tion, “ quia volo ut hec mea elimosina libera et 
quieta ab omne calumpnia in perpetuum rema- 
neat.” (Rob. Index, supra.) 

Quitantia in this charter, therefore, would seem 
evidently to signify a freedom or relief from 
burdens. EsPEDARE. 


EDMUND KEAN, 
(4 §. iii, 382, 445.) 

The attempt to turn Kean into an Eton scholar, 
and to represent him as of “ gentle blood,” is most 
preposterously absurd. I know nothing about the 
name of Carey; but I have a word or two to say 
about another name, viz. Carter—for which, per- 
haps, Carey is a mistake. In Hone’s Table Book will 
be found an article, entitled “ Thomas Airay, the 
Grassington Manager, and his Theatrical Com- 
pany, Craven, Yorkshire.” It was the production 
of a schoolboy, and contains little that is not mere 
invention beyond the fact that my old friend, the 
late Mr. Thomas Airay, the respected postmaster 
of his native village, was in his early days what 
he is there represented. I knew Airay well; and 
some years ago, when collecting materials for a 
work on Craven, I obtained full and true parti- 
culars respecting the Grassington Theatre and 
its offshoots. Airay died on April 12, 1842, aged 
seventy-one years, as recorded on his tombstone 
in the churchyard of Linton in Craven. I cannot 
state when his theatre commenced, but it was in 
full vigour in 1805 and for several subsequent 
years. During Airay’s career a Mr. Goldsmith, 
the successor of a Mr. Butler, arrived in Craven 
with a company of strolling players. The specu- 
lation was an unfortunate one, and Goldsmith 
was imprisoned for debt, his “‘ properties” seized 
by the bailiffs, and his company left to do as they 
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could—in other phrase, to shift for themselves. 

I have nearly all the names of Goldsmith’s com- 
pany, and I find those of Collier, Lardner, Glover, 

Carter, &c. Ke. When Goldsmith's failure oc- 
curred, he was acting at Grassington, where he 
had effected an occasional union between his troop 
and that of Airay. The “ properties” were sold 
to Airay, who offered engagements to Goldsmith’s 
actors. Two of them declined engagements, viz. 
Edmund Carter and Collier;* but as a compen- 
sation against the loss of these two “ stars,” Airay 
managed to retain the services of Miss Harriet 
Mellon—who was subsequently Duchess of St. 
Alban’s. Carter was neither more nor less than 
the celebrated Edmund Kean! His sister, Miss 
Sarah Carter, was also a member of Goldsmith’s 
troop; and many years afterwards, under the 
same name, she was an actress in the Durham and 
Sunderland circuit. When she was in the North, 
Kean was in the zenith of his fame; and Miss 
Carter said (and once in my presence) that Kean 
was her brother. This was at Durham, where 
Miss Carter was accompanied by her aged mother, 
who was frequently talking about her son Ed- 
mund. I think that, from 1803 to 1806, when Kean 
is returned as non est inventus, he was with Gold- 
smith and not at Eton. I have heard it asserted 
that, before he joined Goldsmith’s troop, he was 
a vagabond gamin who frequented the parlours of 
public-houses, and gained a few coppers by moun- 
tebank exhibitions. I have not read the work of 
Mr. Hawkins, and only know it from the reviews 
and magazines: however, I find that one critic 
states that Kean’s first début was that of a pot- 
house tumbler aud jumper—not exactly a pre- 
liminary for Eton! 
Kean’s real name? Airay always asserted that it 
was Carter; and as that surname was borne by 


two females who represented themselves as his | 


mother and sister, I am inclined to believe that 
Kean was a dramatic assumption, suggested by 
the name of the great French tragedian Le Kaine. 
If the family of Carter was Irish, as some have 
asserted, Kean (pronounced Hibernice) would be 
almost the same in sound as Kaine. Miss S. Carter 
had certainly an Irish accent. 

Many years after Airay had abandoned the 
Thespi: 7 ‘life, Kean was starring at the Theatre 
Royal, Leeds, and Airay had an interview with 
his old friend. I saw Airay on his return, and he 
told about the cordial reception, the theatrical 
embrace, Xc. 
“€T wish the Grassington Theatre was open now— 
I would give you a turn!” This anecdote, which 
I believe to be true, proves that Edmund Kean, 
the great tragedian, was the youthful strolling 





* Collier, after an unsuccessful début in London as 
Hamlet, went to America, where I have heard that he 
was well received, He married Goldsmith’s daughter. 


The question arises, what was | 


The great actor said at parting: | 


player Edmund Carter, of the Grassington Theatre 
and Goldsmith's troop. 

As I have in this note alluded to Miss Mellon, 
| I will take the opportunity of recording an inej- 
dent, though it has nothing to do with Kean, but 
re slates to a Miss Rothwell, who was an actress in 
Goldsmith’s company, or rather [ believe the 
mistress of the robes, or theatrical dressmaker, 
After her theatrical career, she settled at Skipton 
as a milliner. Long years had passed, and the 
sprightly girl had become the old woman, when 
news was brought that the Duchess of St. Alban’s 
had arrived at the Devonshire Hotel, in Skipton, 
Miss Rothwell called upon her, but not without 
misgivings for presumption. Her fears were 
groundless. The duchess clasped the poor woman 
to her breast, talked of Airay’s troop and its 
leading members, Xc., and, accompanied by the 
| dressmaker, visited the old theatre in Skipton, 
which had long been appropriated to other uses, 
On parting, a five-pound note was slipped into 
the hands of the poor milliner, and the duchess’s 
last words were—* Rothwell, should you _ want 
assistance, write to me, and I will help you.’ 

SrerHen Jackson. 


Penmen (4* S. iii, 458.)—The calligraphists 
mentioned by W.P. recall to my memory one of a 
somewhat later date, but who must have long 
since joined his precursors—Mr. Aird. I remember 

| him in Worcester during my first school-days in 
that dear old city, 1785-89, though I was not one 
of his pupils; my father having, like other gen- 
tlemen of the old school, held it “a baseness to 
write fair.” (I am not ashamed to confess that I 
subsequently inoculated myself therewith.) Mr, 
Aird was an especial master of his mystery, fre- 
quently showed us his non-published works, and 
took delight in their exhibition. He would draw 
| a number of us boys about him, and, as I often 
saw him, describe, without pausing or lifting his 
| pen, in a single flourish, bird, tree, flower, or any 
device asked of him. Where or when he died I 
know not. E. L. § 

Your correspondent’s note ——_ me of the 
remarkable c calligraphy of Nicholas Jarry, a French 
penman in the reign of Louis XIV., whose writ- 

| ing, principally copies of religious works, is most 
rare and beautiful, One of his choice books I had 
lately an opportunity of seeing in the collection of 
Mr. Walter Sneyd, near Oxford. 

Tuomas E,. WINNINGTON. 


I possess a copy of Ollyffe’s work, which bears 
the following title: — 

“ The Practical Pen-man: a new Copy-book, con- 
taining the usual Hands of Great Britain ; more par- 
ticularly the Law-hands, viz. the Engrossing, Text, 
| Secretary, Great Court, Small Court, Common Chancery, 
| and Set ‘Chancery Hands; and also, A small Specimen of 
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the Abbreviations in Court-Hand. By Thomas Ollyfe, 
at the Hand and Pen in Fetter Lane, London. pec] 
Printed and sold by Henry Overton, at the White Horse, 
without Newgate, 1713. “Where likewise are sold, The 
Art of Writing ; by Charles Snell. The Pen-man’s Di- 
version; by John Clark. The British Pen Man; by 
George Johnson.” 

A fine portrait is prefixed; and here, as well as 
in the Dedication “To Mr. Ralph Snow, Writing- 
Master and Mathematician, in Little Moore 
Fields,” the calligraphist’s name is spelled Ollyffe, 
a form used afterwards interchangeably with that 
on the title. The publication-price was 1s. 6d., 
as appears from a fist of Overton’s books at the 
end, in which, besides the books mentioned above, 
are announced “ Youth's Recreation ; a New Copy- 
Book, by Humphrey Johnson,” price 6d., and two 
by George Shelley—A New Striking Copy-Book, 
price ls., and A New Book of Alphabets of all the 
Hands, design’d for the Use of Christ's Hospital, 
price ls. 6d. Of other penmen mentioned by your 
correspondent, I have “4A New and Practical Sett 
of Engrossing Copies, in Single Lines, by J. Cham- 

ion; printed for Robt. Sayer, near Serjeant’s 

nn, Fleet Street,” and Langford’s “ Introduction 
to Running Hand; engraved by H. Ashby; pub- 
lished Aug. 1, 1795.” One other last-century 
book is a set of Running-Hand Copies, by W. 
Thomson, Islington ; engraved by Ashby, Russell 
Court. W. D. Macray. 


PepEsTRIANIsM (4% S, iii, 454.) —I cannot 
agree with R. C. L. in believing in the great 
walking powers of labouring men. Some few 
of course there are who can and do walk very 
long distances; but the mere labourer, as far as I 
have seen, will never walk a quarter of a mile if 
he can help it. I know that men whose work 
lies at farms two or three miles from their cottages 
feel the labour of the walk to and from their place 
of employment more than any part of their day’s 
work: the poor fellows have not the strength for 
it; they have been underfed from their birth. 
Look at a regiment of soldiers: how many men 
fall out exhausted in a march of twenty miles! 
They are recruited from the labouring classes — 
they have no stamina—the bad food of their 
poner days has weakened them for life. Game- 

eepers, rat-catchers, thatchers, men who are not 
mere day-labourers, can often walk well; so can 
the postman at Oswaldkirk; but then they have 
always had plenty of butcher’s meat and beer to 
sustain them; and even they never take a walk 
for pleasure, as gentlemen do. You must look, I 
think, to the middle and higher classes for good 
walkers. Shopkeepers are not; they always ride 
when they can. Farmers are even worse. Who 
ever heard of a farmer walking to his market 
town, five miles off? The clergyman of a country 
— often walks further in a day than all the 
armers in the village put together. Young city 
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men walk many miles a day, and take long walk- 
ing tours, too often overdoing it terribly. Twenty 
miles a day is quite enough for a man on a tour; 
but you often see very young men tearing along, 
three or four together, and walking their thirty 
to thirty-five miles a day. There is no pleasure 
in that. They wake next morning footsore and 
feverish, and have done themselves harm instead 
of good. Mr. Walter White, in his various tours, 
never attempted more than twenty miles a day, 
taking one day with another. A moderately strong 
man could keep on for years at that rate. 
C. W. BARKLEY. 
Tue Syon Corr (4 S. iii. 447, 471.) — My 
authority for the date of Thomas Le Despenser’s 
death is the Inquisition Post Mortem of his wife, 
which gives it as Jan. 5, 1 Hen. IV., which, 
according to our common mode of computation, is 
1400. I venture to think that ninety out of every 
hundred writers and readers naturally follow that 
computation; and I took it for granted that D. P. 
had done so. I would suggest, in all courtesy, 
that a writer using the legal computation from 
Easter to Easter should give some hint of his 
mode of reckoning, if he desires not to be mis- 
understood. I beg D. P.’s pardon for having mis- 
understood him, and thereby offered a needless 
correction. HERMENTRUDE. 
Srr Epwarp Saunpers (4 §. iii. 381, 442.) 
Mr. Foss must not suppose that my notes are 
written to “ pick holes” in his Lives of the Judges ; 
on the contrary, it is from my appreciation of the 
general excellence of his book that I use it as a 
text-book to illustrate with such stray scraps of 
information as I have gleaned after him. With 
all due submission to him, he has not shown in 
his note on Sir E. Saunders any error in mine; 
for he must admit—1. That Jan. 1577 is at best 
an equivocal date, and is properly written Jan. 
1576-7. 2. That it is not usual for the corpse of 
a man who dies on Noy. 12 to remain at his town 
house until Nov. 26, before being “carried into 
the country for burial.” 3. That the statement 
of Sir Edward’s having a house in Whitefriars 
raises a presumption worth rebutting, that this 
was his town-house where he died. TEWARS. 


Svunsrpence (4 §, iii, 444, 464.)—Lorp Lyrt- 
TELTON’S recantation is so ingenuous that I would 
gladly, if it were possible, join him in it. To 
this, however, as yet, I cannot see my way. To- 
gether with some analogy, I see a considerable 
difference of meaning between the words. Sub- 
sido I should take as implying descent from a 
higher to a lower place—a sinking or settling 
down ; subsideo, as the occupying the lower place 
at once, without any such previous descent. The 
man who first took the higher room, and after- 
wards descended to the lower, might, I apprehend, 
be said to subsidere ; not so the man who chose at 
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first the inferior place. Subsidentia = sediment, 
settlement, that which has sunk down, must, I 
submit, be traced to subsido rather than to sub- 
sideo, and hence the penultima of its English 
equivalent subsidence shovld be long. As a 
technicality among naturalists, does not subsidence 
mean either the act of settling down, or some- 
thing which has settled down, not something 
which has always been at the bottom? I pre- 
sume it would be a very different thing to say of 
one boy in minore schold subsidet, and of another 
minort schole subsidit. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
Patching Rectory. 


Portrait py Dr Wipe (4 §. iii. 458.) —I 


have no doubt that the portrait is that of the | 


Hon. Charlotte Lady Bedingfeld, though it is not 
quite correctly described. Mr. WY te says that 
“the hand, which rests upon a sketch-book, holds 
a crayon.” In the portrait, well known to me, 
the lady’s left hand rests upon a sketch-book, and 
her right rests upon the left and holds the porte- 
crayon, which is of brass or gilt. This is the 


original portrait painted by Sir Martin Archer | 


Shee, the late President of the Royal Academy. 
It was painted for her ladyship’s father, Sir 
William Jerningham, and has always hung in 
the same room at Cossey Hall, being now the 


property of his grandson Lord Stafford. The lady | 


is dressed in white, and wears a loose white 
muslin turban or head-dress, her dark hair flow- 
ing over her shoulders. 

A copy of this portrait was made for Lady 
Bedingfeld’s eldest son, the late Sir Henry Bed- 
ingfeld, but by what artist I do not know. I 
never heard of any other copy, nor was the picture 
ever engraved. I shall be glad to learn if Mr. 
Wrttr’s portrait corresponds with my descrip- 
tion of the original. If it does, it must have been 


a copy made very soon after the first was painted ; | 
but the present noble owner of that is not aware | 


of any copy having been made but that for Sir 
Henry, which was taken many years later. 
F. C. H. 

I have little doubt that the lady respecting 
whose portrait Mr. Wriie inquires was a Miss 
Louisa Dubuisson. I have an oil-painting by my 
father of Miss Dubuisson drawing from a bust in 
my father’s studio in Leicester Square, I am pretty 
sure. The room is hung with pictures from his 

neil; two of them are theatrical portraits ; one 
is a figure of Clytie; others portraits and fancy 
heads. A mirror reflects the artist with the 
palette on his thumb. Miss Dubuisson was not a 
professional artist, but I remember my father 
saying that she only needed the pressure and ap- 
plication of professional life to distinguish herself. 
A portrait of him, life-size, from her hand in my 
possession testifies to the reasonableness of his 
Opinion. Miss Dubuisson had two sisters, Susan 
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and Harriet. Susan studied miniature-painting 

with great success. I think I may assure Mr, 

WYLIE that his picture has not been engraved. 
G. J. De Wiper. 


“ORVAL; OR, THE Foor or True” (4 S, iii, 
337, 418.)— The late John Wyndham Bruce 
began but did not finish a translation of “ Die 
ungittliche Comédie.” I bought an interleaved 
copy with his autograph and book-plate from 
Lumley’s catalogue for December, 1850. On the 
fly-leaf is: “J. W. Bruce commenced the trans- 
lation of this at Florence 20th Oct. 1844, Casa 
Caterelli.” The interleaving has no writing upon 
it, but in the same catalogue was — 

“ Manuscript. The Infernal Comedy from the Polish 
of Count Krasinski; an original translation in English 
by J. W. B. from the German of Betornicki. 8vo. 4s.” 


I looked at it, but did not think it worth the 
money. The translation was into very slovenly 
English, and not more than half finished. Iam 
glad that Mr. Martineau, in The Atheneum, has 
shown the incorrectness of the title “Infernal.” I 
cannot read Polish, but having read with very 
great pleasure and interest the German transla- 
tion, I can say that “Infernal” is quite as inap- 
| plicable to the matter as to that of La Divina 
| Commedia or of Paradise Lost. C. T.’s question 
as to the “old number” of the Revue des deux 
| Mondes has not been answered. I should like to 

know where to find it. Filtered through the 

French language, the best poetry might seem only 
| platitudes and fustian, and might deserve the 
somewhat severe judgment of the Saturday Re- 
view on “Orval.” How would Dante or Shak- 
speare look done out of French into German ? 

I do not know whether the double title is from 
the French or Mr. Lytton’s own. Neither 
“Orval” nor “ The Fool of Time” is in the Ger- 
man version. IL. B.C, 

U. U. Club. 


Tae Caancettor’s Marsie Carre (4* §. iii. 
157.) — If H. turns to Vulcan’s handiwork of 
Achilles’ shield (Jliad, xviii. 503, 504) he will 

| find that so long ago as in Homer's time the 
judges sat in chairs of polished stone (marble) to 
hear causes. Sufliciently cushioned, they must 
surely have been more comfortable and—commer- 
cial symbolism apart—more appropriate than we 
can imagine the lumbering woolsack. E. L. 8. 


Meote (4* §. iii. 457.)—There can be, I think, 
little doubt that this word is the Welsh moel, 
which signifies a hill with a bald top, and which 
is the prefix of many Welsh mountains—Moel 
Elian, Moel Hebog, Moel Liwydiarth, &c. Of 
kin is the Gaelic Meall, a heap, a hill. 

T. E.™ 


Literary Biunpers (4 §., iii. 417, 467.)— 
Disraeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, p. 414 
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(London, 1838), tells us that the famous brazen 
head which was made by Albertus Magnus was 
destroy ed by his master Aquinas. Now, it is 
uite certain that St. Thomas Aquinas was the 
pupil of A Albertus at Cologne. Dds B. 

Anonymovs (4 S. iii. 457.)—In reply to Mr. 
A. H. Hirt’s wish for information as to the 
author of a work on the Systematic Relief of the 
Poor, to the value of which I can bear cordial 
testimony, I am able to name the brother of the 
gentleman who gave it to Mr. Markland—Mr. 

John Shute Duncan, of New College, Oxford, and 
Ww eston near Bath, who died in 1844. 

The following letter from Mr. Markland ac- 
knowledging the gift (placed in my hands by a 
relative of the author), will awaken in your 
readers pleasant thoughts of one who contributed 
to your pages, as we i] as of the brothers, whose 
memory also will long be prized wherever they 
were known. JeRom Murcu, 

Cranwells, Bath. 

Mr. Markland’s Letter to Mr. P. B. Duncan, 
“ Lansdowne Crescent, Bath, 28 March, 1850. 
“My dear Friend,— 

“ Accept my best thanks for your present. I regard 
it as a very valuable one, conveying ‘ wisdom and instruc- 
tion and ends of understanding,’ from the pen of as good 
a man as ever lived. I am sure that those who listened 
to him ought to be both wiser and better. 

“My copy of this book is much increased by the few 
words inserted in it by the kind donor. It is no little 
gratification to me to see my name enshrined between par 
nobile fratrum. 

“The subject is one that has perplexed the wisest and 
best. The generous man sometimes has had to deplore 
that he has done more harm than good. ‘This, I believe, 
was the opinion of Reynolds. 

“ Ever yours, 
‘J. H,. MArkKtLanp.” 

The author of the work mentioned by Dr. H1t1 
(Collection relative to the Syste matic Re lief of the 
Poor, 1815) was John Duncan. See Literature of 
Political Economy, by J. R. M‘Culioch. London, 
1845, p. 286. _ fo © & 


Joynson Street, Strangeways, 





F. Joun Potancrs (4™ S., iii. 405.) —In the 
Bibliothéque des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
I série (Liége, 1853), we find the following 
notice of Polancus’ historical works : — 

“Chronicon breve seu Synopsis rerum gestarum Socie- 
tatis Jesu ab initio usque ad annum 1549, in 8vo.” 

“Historie Societatis ab illo anno 1549 usque ad obi- 
tum S. P. Ignatii 1556, Tomi 3 in folio, qui Rome in 
Societatis archivio inter MSS, asservantur.” 

They are not known to have been printed. 

D J. K. 


Lapy BARBARA PrrzRoy | 4% S., iii, 287, 491.)— 


I have a quarto book, entitled The Geneal ogy of the 
Royal Families of England, §c., pp- 25, no title 
(query, a portion of a larger work ?), which calls 
Barbara Fitzroy third daughter of King Charles II. 
and Barbara Villiers, and says that she died a nun 


| at Pontoise. It also mentions her birth on July 


16, 1672. In the Herald and Genealogist, iii. 419, 
King Charles is stated to have had a daughter 
Benedicta Fitzroy, by Barbara Villiers, born 1672, 
“died prioress of the Hétel Dieu at Pontoise, 
May 1737.” Are Barbara and Benedicta one and 
the same person? If so, this furnishes the record 
of her death, which your correspondent H. M. 
VANE has failed to meet with. G. W. M. 


Heratpic (4 §. iii. 481.)—In reply to the 
Heratpic Inquirer, I beg to offer a few remarks. 
There is always an understood connection be- 
tween the arms a man uses and the name he 
bears. The change of name and coat, or chang- 
ing the name but retaining the former coat, is 
duly provided for according to the regulations in 
such cases established; but it is certain that the 
son of a man not entitled to arms can never 
assume his mother’s arms to be carried under the 
form of paternal arms, notwithstanding such 
mother was an heiress, except the arms were by 
grant, and due distinction made in effect—the coat 
belonging to the father’s surname. This rule is often 
disregarded through mistake as to the manner 
in which descent from a particular heiress is set 
forth in the arms of her descendants. A shield 
quarterly 1 and 4a blank, with arabesque orna- 
mentation or, a color or metal 2 and 3—the coat 
of the heiress-mother—would be the only mode 
Hrratpic InqurreR could adopt. The correct 
proceeding, and the only satisfactory one, would 
be to obtain in the usual mode a grant of paternal 
arms, with which these maternal arms (if rightly 
borne) might be duly quartered. 

I recollect an example of the error I have 
alluded to, in a reprint and continuation of a 
topographical work of great repute. The original 
pedigree of a family, whose name and arms were 
consociate, ended in a coheiress. In the continua- 
tion of that pedigree, the arms of the heiress 
were given as the paternal arms of the family 
descending from her. The slightest inspection of 
the arms would show that though assigned to A. 
as the arms of the name he bears, they were 
merely the arms of B., from whom A. descends, 
and could only be quartered with a paternal coat. 


+ 
4s . 


The question of HERALDIC Enquirer admits of 
only one answer. The husband not being entitled 
to coat armour, and therefore not noble, could not 
transmit the right to coat armour to his issue. 
His wife sank to his position by her marriage, the 
rule being, according to old Ferne, “ Mariti non 
acquirunt nobilitatem ex parte uxorum™; but see 
fully on this subject in his Blazon of Gentrie, 
pp. 9-12. G. W. M. 

“To MAKE A VIRTUE oF Necessity” (4 §, 
iii. 440.) —I do not find the phrase at the refer- 
ence given—viz. “The Knightes Tale,” lines 
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2183-4. The couplet quoted constitutes lines 
3043-4 of that poem, a reference which, it will be 


seen, I gave—along with others in Shakspere, | 


Dryden, &c.—in “ N.& Q.” 4" 8. iii. 277: a page, 
by-the-way, which appears in the present instance 
to have been overlooked, but which contains re- 

lies from two correspondents touching the phrase 
in question. The references should stand thus— 
4 8. iii. 173, 277, 370 (not 368, as printed), 440. 
See also “ The Squires Tale,” line 10,907. 

J. B. Saw. 

Jotty (3 8. xi. 366.)—I quite agree with 
P. E. Massy in his assertion that this word “is 
evidently the French Anglicised.” Ferne, in his 
Blazon of Gentrie, 1586, uses it in this way : — 

« A iolly helpe it is, when as a noble gentleman, through 
a liberall minde, hath something shortned his reuenewes, 


to inlarge the same by the plentifulnes of their (the | 


usurers) bagges.” 
G. W. M. 

FREYLINGHAUSEN (4* §, iii. 478.) —The Cam- 
bridge bookseller has not quoted the title-page 
of Freylinghausen’s work correctly. The words are 
not “ the first book stereotyped in this kingdom,” 
but “ the first book stereotyped by the new pro- 
cess.” And among the “ Standing Rules of the 
Stereotype-office,” prefixed to the volume, are the 
following : — 

“Rule 4. Every work which is stereotyped at this 
office is to be composed with beautiful types. 


“ Rule 5. All the stereotype plates are to be made ac- 


cording to the improved process, discovered by Earl | 


Stanhope.” 


The first rule of the stereotype-office is worthy | 


of all imitation—viz. “ Nothing is to be printed 
against religion.” E. C. Harryeton, 

The Close, Exeter. 

Enetisn Verstons or Gortne’s “ Faust’ 
(4" §. iii. 452.)—In compliance with Herr 
Krxpr’s request, and to aid him in completing a 
list of the names of all the English translators of 
Goethe’s Faust, I note a translation by T. Birch, 
author (as he informs us on his title-page) of 
Divine Emblems, &c. The translator has not con- 
fined himself to Part L., but has given a metrical 
version of the whole poem. The book, with its 
lengthy seeng and numerous notes, forms a 


’ 


bulky volume of 714 pages; and I presume, | 


judging from the mediocrity of its performance, 
that this translation is but little known. It was 
— in 1839 by Blackett and Armstrong, 
sondon. W. B.C. 


Here is a list of some of the translators and 
translations of Faust, Part L.:— 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. Scenes from the Faust of Goethe. | 
(Posthumous Poems, 1824.) 

Lord Francis Leveson Gower. Faust: a Drama by | 
Goethe, with Translations from the German. London, 
1823. Second Edition, 1825, 2 vols. 

A. Hayward. Faust: a Dramatic Poem by Goethe. | 
Translated into English Prose, with Remarks on former | 


es 


Translations and Notes. First Edition, 1833. Second 
Edition, 1834. Eighth Edition, 1864. 
Anonymous. Faustus: a Tragedy. London, 1834, 
David Syme. Faust: a Tragedy. Translated from the 
German of Goethe. Edinburgh, 1834. 
John 8. Blackie. Faust: a Tragedy by J. W. Goethe. 
| Translated from the German. Edinburgh, 1834, : 
John Anster, LL.D. Faustus: a Dramatic Mystery, 
London, 1835. New Edition (Tauchnitz), 1868, ~ 
The Hon. Robert Tallbot. The Faust of Goethe at- 
tempted in English Rhyme. London, 1835. Second 
Edition, revised. London, 1839. 
J. Birch. Faust: a Tragedy by J. Wolfgang von 
Goethe. Translated into English Verse. Leipzig, 1839, 
J. MILNER Barry, 


Tunbridge Wells. 

_ English Translation of Part II. by Leopold J. Bernays, 
Scholar, St. John’s College, Oxon, 1839. Reference made 
in preface thereof to a translation by Mr. Hayward of 
Part I. 

English Translation of Parts I. and II. by Jonathan 
Birch, Esq., with 40 Outline Etchings by John Brain, 
after Moritz Retsch. 
| Vol. i. has twenty-nine etchings, 1839; vol. ii, 

eleven etchings, 1843. E. B. 

TapEsTEY Maps (4* §. iii. 428.) —In answer 
| to the inquiry of Sir T. E. Wrenrneron, I copy 
the following passage from the Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society : — 
| “The three tapestry maps in the theatre formerly 
lined the hall at Weston, in Warwickshire, the seat of 
| W. Sheldon, Esq., who first introduced tapestry weaving 
ls " "ee : o! oom 
into England, of which these maps, executed in 1579, are 
the first specimen, They contain a section of the centre 
| of the kingdom, including Herefordshire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Oxfordshire, and part of Berkshire. They were 
| purchased by the Earl of Orford (Horace Walpole), and 
given by him to the Earl of Harcourt. On his death 
| they came into the possession of Archbishop Harcourt, 
| by whom they were presented to the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society in the year 1827. (See Nichols's Literary 
| Anecdotes, vi, 326, note).” Illustrations, viii. 686. 
| Mr. Nichols (vi. 330, note) erroneously states 
| that these maps were presented by Earl Harcourt 
to Mr. Gough. Whence the fragment came 
which Mr. Gough gave to the University of Ox- 
| ford, I do not know. Those in the York Museum 
have no such quaint verses as those which Sm 
T. E. WINNINGTON quotes. . 
The Curator of the Antiquities in the 
York Museum. 


SospRiqvuets oF Reeiments (4 S. iii. 298, 
passim.) —The 50th Regiment are called “The 
Blind Half-hundreds,” from the fact of their 
being almost blinded with ophthalmia during the 
campaign in Egypt. It is a very sore subject 
with the regiment, as I once found out to my 
sorrow ; why, I do not know, for I was loth to 
continue the subject by asking the reason. | 
only record it now as a sobriquet, and presume it 
is more to the credit of the corps than otherwise. 

Crook. Grorer Lioyp. 
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ii. 394.) —As I have not been in the way of seeing | 


“N. & Q.” lately, Ihave only just come across 
Mr. Mavrice Denny Day’s query. The original 
picture is the property of Lord Essex, and is at 
Cassiobury Park, in Hertfordshire, whither the 
Coningsby family pictures (including the well- 
known one of King Henry IV., that of “Sir 
Thomas Coningesby and Cricket his Dwarf,” &c.) 
were removed on the sale of Hampton Court. I 
shall be very happy to communicate with Mr. 
Day on the subject of the Coningsby family, in 
which I am much interested. The print I have 
seen is in the possession of Lord de Ros, the 
representative of Lord Coningsby’s youngest 
daughter; who has inherited a large number of 
letters addressed by notabilities to Lord Con- 
ingsby, including several from the first Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough. Among others, there 
is one endorsed in Lord Coningsby’s own hand: 
“From my undutifull sonn in prison.” It is 
written by his eldest son from some foreign 
debtors’ prison (where, I do not remember). 
Some quarrel he had with his son was, I believe, 
the reason why Lord Coningsby procured his 
earldom to be limited to the eldest daughter of 
his second, to the exclusion of the sons of his 
first, marriage. There is also a letter from Lord 
Manchester, then I think our ambassador at Paris, 
to Lord Coningsby, urging him to relent towards 
his son, who is, he adds, in a state of great 
wretchedness. Lord Coningsby and his family 
appear always to have spelt their name with an e, 
thus—Coningesby. Epmunp M. Boyte. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


THamMes EmpaxkmeEnt (4* §, iii. 482.) — The 


personal property of the late Sir Frederick Prench | 


came to his niece, my sister-in-law, then Miss 
Domvile, now the wife of the late Danish minis- 
ter, Mons. De Billé; and at her residence on Put- 
ney Heath the original drawings for the Thames 
Embankment are still preserved. I have also a 
copy of the plans on a small scale given to me by 
Sir Frederick himself, which I would lend with 
pleasure to Mr. Ferrey should he desire to see 
them. They are in the library at home. 

Sir Frederick Trench died at Brighton in De- 
cember, 1859, before any idea of carrying out the 
Embankment was seriously entertained. Had he 
lived but a short time longer, he would have hailed 
with delight the cherished idea of his earlier years 
on the point of being carried out by competent 
authority ; and would have closed a long life, de- 
voted to art study and contemplation, with the 
satisfaction he had done something to adorn the 
metropolis he loved so well. 

Brighton. Tuomas E, WINNINGTON. 


_Isanet Scrorr (4" S. iii. 104, 184, 293, 437.) 
Sir B. Burke, in his 1866 Extinct Peerage, takes 
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| the same view of Isabel Scrope’s identity as 


HERMENTRUDE ; namely, that Isabel was the 
wife of Sir Henry Scroope, youngest son of 
Henry Le Scroope of Upsall and Masham, and 
widow of Sir Thos. Percy. I have seen an extract 
from Blore’s Rutland, but cannot understand why 
this Isabel should be petitioning for a restitution 
of some iost rights. There is nothing to show 
that Henry le Scroope did not die a natural death ; 
and Sir B. Burke further states he left two 
daughters, whom he calls coheiresses: Elizabeth, 
married to Sir R. Hastings, and Margaret, married 
to Thos. Clavel of Alderark, near York; and that 
the widow, for her third husband, married Robt. 
de Thorley. In Sir B. Burke’s previous edition 
of the Extinct Peerage, however, he makes this 
Isabel a wife of the Earl of Wiltes, and of the 
Upsall branch of Scroopes. This is clearly wrong, 
as has been lately proved before the House of 
Lords upon the petition of Simon Scroope of 
Danby, co. York, for the dormant title of Wiltes, 
as he there alleges the Earls of Wiltes sprang 
from the Lords Scroopes of Bolton. There are two 
families of Lords Scroope, the senior branch re- 
siding at Bolton Castle, near Leyburn, called the 
Lords Scroopes of Bolton, and the other, or junior, 
residing at Upsall Castle, near Thirsk, and called 
the Lords Scroopes of Upsall and Masham. 
EBorRacum. 
GENEALOGIES OF THE MorpAunt Famity 
(4 §. iii. 481.) — Mr. Jonnw Taytor’s remarks 
about Halstead’s Genealogies and the Mordaunt 
family remind me that I am in possession of the 
original MS. pedigrees, with the arms drawn in 
Indian ink, of this work; and that perhaps also 
he may like to know that Sir Charles Mordaunt 
of Walton, in Warwickshire, Bart., is in posses- 
sion of a fine copy of the work, which was pro- 


| cured for his father, the late Sir John Mordaunt, 


| 


‘ 


by the late Mr. Hamper. E. P. Surrey. 
Moter (4 §. iii. 456.)\—I think Mr. Krypt is 
wrong in saying that mu/et does not mean “ mul- 
let.” At least my French dictionary, printed at 
Dunquerque, gives that meaning; and I have 
bought scores of mulet rouge in the fish-market 
there. J. Witxrss, B.C.L. 


MirurRaism (3° §, ix. 202.) —Searching old 
numbers of “N. & Q.,” in reference to a topic 
very different from this, I luckily happened to 
come across the above communication of Brevis 
bearing on a question in which I am at present 
much interested, and on which I want all the in- 
formation that can be got. Permit me to suggest, 
en passant, that the fact of my having looked in 
vain through the indices for something relating 
to the subject of this query, and now only light- 
ing upon the above reference by pure accident, is 
a good instance of the advantages of an elaborate 
index. As an old subscriber to “N. & Q.,” and 
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a constant student of its back numbers, I may 
venture to express my — that a large ampli- 
fication of its indices, by adding to them every 
important topic touched upon even casually, in 
the course of a “ note” ora “ reply,” would be well 
worth the additional trouble, space, and expense. 

My query is—Did the Mithraists practise the 
rites of baptism and the eucharist, and what sig- 
nification did they attach to the “ cross”? Brevis 
is apparently familiar with authorities that I, in 
spite of much search, have been unable to find in 
support of his idea that all these three appurten- 
ances of Christianity were also appurtenances of 
Mithraic religion. Will he, or his opponent 
F. C. H., or both, assist me in an endeavour 
to analyse a most interesting and complicated 
portion of the world’s religious history, Poth of 
them remembering that it is archeology, and not 
theology, that I am introducing into your pages ? 

R. C. L. 


Priuitive Font (4* §. iii. 199, 340.)—A very | 


interesting subject is being discussed under this 
head; and as more than one of the views enun- 
ciated by Dr. RoeErs in support of his leading 
idea that the primitive font on the Bel-craig at 
Dunino, in Fifeshire, is artificial, are to many not 
known to be well founded, we would respectfully 
inquire, arising from a strong desire to be in- 
formed, what his authorities are for the follow- 
ing:—1l. That the Britons consecrated wells on 
the margins of lakes to symbolise their belief in 


the universality of the Deluge; 2. That they also | 


consecrated rocks to symbolise the debarkation of 
Noah and the deliverance of the human race; 
and 3. That the same people called places at the 
outlet of lakes, Bela. (We are aware of places 
called Balloch at the mouth of Loch Lomond, and 
also at the mouth of Loch Tay.) We would like- 
wise inquire what his authorities are for hold- 
ing:—1. That the water of rivers and springs 
was not used in religious rites, but, on the other 
hand, only water which descended from the 
heavens in rain or dew, and was collected directly 
on its fall in rock basins; and which water, as it 
is alleged, although not probable, never became 
foetid; and 2. That Beltein, or May Day (lst of 
May, O.8.), was the chief period for the annual 
lustration of the people. Some of these views 
possibly—certainly, as we think, not all of them— 
may be maintained upon good and suflicient 
grounds, ESPEDARE. 


MortrmmerR oF Marcu (4 §. iii. 490.) — In 
enumerating the daughters of Earl Roger, D. C. E. 
has omitted one, of whom, so far as I know, the 
sole record remains on one of the last Patent 
Rolls of Edward II. The first three daughters 
are here enumerated as — Joan, the eldest; Mar- 

ret, the second; Isabel, the third, a nun at 

‘hicksand. HERMENTRUDE. 


Lorp Sanpwicnu (4" S. iii. 489.)\—The refer. 
ence to Lord Sandwich’s active canvass for the 
office of High Steward of the University of Cam- 
bridge has revived my recollection of an anecdote 
told me by a deceased octogenarian, at that date 
senior fellow of his college, and nearly related to 
an individual (then one of the Caput) whose firm 
opposition to Lord Sandwich’s nomination ren- 
dered that active canvass unavailing. A dinner 
party of University men met at Hinchinbrooke, 
and were about to sit down to table; when 
my lord inquired, ‘‘ Where is the chaplain?” 
A monkey, in a M.A. gown, came tumbling into 
the room, and made a grunt and grimace as he 
placed himself near his titled owner. “Oh!” 
said a sober-minded fellow of Trinity, “I was 
not aware till now that your lordship had a son 
in orders”—left the table, and returned to his 
college rooms, to tell the tale as it was told to 
me. KE. W 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Roma Sotterranea ; or, Some Account of the Roman Cata- 
combs, especially of the Cemetery of San Callisto. Com- 
piled from the Works of Commendatore de Rossi, with 
the Consent of the Author. By the Rev. J. Spencer 
Northcote, D.D., President of St. Mary’s College, 
Oscott, and Rev. W. R. Brownlow, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (Longmans.) 


This handsome volume has originated in a desire to 
supply the visitors of the Eternal City with full and ac- 
curate information upon a subject which excites the 
greatest interest and attention among them—the Roman 
Catacombs. It is based upon what is universally ac- 
knowlédged to be the highest authority yet published — 
the Roma Sotterranea of De Rossi. It is not, however, 
a translation of the Italian original, which would have 
proved the easier task for the editors, had not the 
size and cost of such a book placed it beyond the reach 
of the majority of readers, but it is rather an em- 
bodiment of the most important and interesting facts 
contained in that work, with others derived from many 
articles in his bi-monthly Bullettino dell’ Archeologia Cris- 
tiana, and from the papers read by him before learned 
societies in Rome and elsewhere, and from his occasional 
contributions to works published by others, The intro- 
duction contains an account of the modern authors who 
have written on the subject of the catacombs and of the 
ancient records illustrative of them. The first and second 
books are then devoted to the History of Catacombs, the 
third especially to the Catacomb of St. Callixtus. In the 
fourth book, which treats of Christian Art, the editors 
have made free use of the works of Bosio and Padre 
Garuzzi ; and the fifth and last treats of the testimony of 
the Catacombs themselves to their Christian origin. The 
work is completed by an appendix, one article of which 
cannot fail to attract a good deal of attention, and we 
suspect some controversy, an observation which indeed 
applies to the whole tone of the book, which is profusely 
and admirably illustrated, and is unquestionably the most 
important source of information on the subject of the 


Roman Catacombs accessible to English readers. 
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Handbook to the Northern Cathedrals of England— Northern 
Division, Part I.: York, Ripon, Carlisle. Part 11.: 
Durham, Chester, Manchester. With Tilustrations, 
(Murray.) 

Mr. Murray’s valuable and popular Series of Hand- 
books to the English Counties will soon find rivals in 
popularity and usefulness in the same publisher's Series 
of Handbooks of our Cathedrals, We have already called 
attention to those illustrative of the Southern, Western, 
and Eastern Cathedrals; and in these two volumes we 
have compact and beautifully illustrated notices of York, 

Durham, and the other ecclesiastical glories of the North. 

We have spoken of these indispensable Travellers’ Com- 

panions as rivals, misled perhaps by their red and white 

bindings suggesting the ancient white and red rivalry 
which in old time deluged this fair land with blood; 
but we would advise all intending vistors to our cathedral 
towns to unite the White Guide with the Red, and if, as 

Shakespeare says, Heaven does not “ smile upon this fair 

conjunction,” they may be sure at least that the pleasure 

of their journey will be increased by the intelligent com- 
panionship of the two Handbooks. 


The Gospels Consolidated. With a 
(Samuel Bagster & Sons.) 


An extremely ingenious arrangement, and one well 
calculated to promote the object of the compiler, which 
is, by placing the Gospel narrative before the reader in 
the form in which other narratives are now usually 


Copious Index. 


written, to enable him, unconsciously as it were, to re- 
ceive all the information furnished by the four Gospels 
combined, without the labour and distraction of consult- | 


ing the several Gospels, and at the same time to facilitate 
reference to the Gospels themselves for the verification of 
the text. 


Scientific Science Simplified; embracing Light, Heat, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Pneumatics, Acoustics, and 
Chemistry. By J. H. Pepper, Professor of Chemistry. 
With Six Hundred Illustrations. (F. Warne & Co.) 


Mr. Pepper’s claims to be a popular exponent of the 
progress of scientific discovery, do not admit of a doubt. 
Few men have done more to exemplify the objects, ad- 
vantages, and we may say curiosities of science, than the 
Honorary Director of the Polytechnic; and the simple 
and intelligible manner in which in the volume before 
us he has unfolded many of the startling truths, and many 
of the mysteries of light, heat, electricity, magnetism, 
pneumatics, acoustics, and chemistry, must ensure for it 
a very extensive circulation among the youthful students 
for whom it has more directly been prepared, and also 
those children of a larger growth who, not having much 
time to spare for scientific inquiries, yet desire to keep 
themselves posted up in the progress of scientific investi- 
gation. 

Latin Proverbs and Quotations, With Translations and 


Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index, By 
Alfred Henderson. (Sampson Low.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particularsof Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
tothe gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Recae (C. E. v. p.), Nacnaicnt von pes nenUcntioren Cacetiosrac’s 
Acrenruatt 1x Mrrav im Janne 1779—1787. 
Wanted by Mr. William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L., Joynson Street, 
Strangeways. 


Gentteman’s Macazine. Jan. Feb. March, April, May, June, July, 

_, ug. Sept. and Oct. 1860, Vols. I. and IT. 1858, and I. and IT. 1859. 

Transactions or tax Lonoon ano Mippiasex Aancuaotooicat 
Society. Parts I. II. and III. of vol. Il. 

Aacumorooia Cantiana. Vol. IV. 

Fixe Auts Qoarrernty Review. Old Series (before 1866). 

Fossrooce'’s Britisn Mowacutsm. 

-—< ow Essex py a Guntteman (Muilman). 6 Vols. Chelmsford, 
1769 - 





ue Essex Cuamrion; or, the Famous History of Sir Billy of Billeri- 

cay and his Squire Ricardo. London, 1690. 

Wanted by Mr. John Piagot, Jun., F.S.A., The Elis, Ulting, 
aldon, Essex. 





Sravrs’s Memontats or tus Raronmarion. 7 Vols. 
Syepamas's Recagation ix Hoewtino, Hawaixo, axp 
olio. 
Matviwa: a Novel published about 1830 or 1840. 
Jonnoca’s Jaunrs anv Joucrrizs. 
Baowns Wittis's Banoon Carmeparar. 
Eoawe's Boox or Karas. 1674. 
Caswer's Racine Cacenvan. 1727 to 1850. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Bect, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street. London, W. 


Fisainxo. 








Sceatino's Hisrony or Scrro:«. Vol. L. 
Wanted by Mr. Joseph W. Diboll, 12, Howard Street, Great 
Yarmouth. 


Rotices tao Correspondents. 


Usiveasat Catatoour or Booxs ow Aanr.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 


| London, W. 


Wittiam Compe. We have been unavoidably compelled to postpone 
this article until next number. 

Mr. Crossley's article on Defoe's Mercurius Politicus:—Mesnager’s 
Negociations, will appear next Saturday. 

W. B. (Liverpool.) Zo be bound up separately, certainly not to be 
thrown away. 

Y. 8. M.isabroad. If Daphne will send a letter on foreign paper, 
we believe there will be no difficulty in getting it forwarded. 

C. B. (Horneey.) Taking the degree of Doctor af Medicine consti- 
tutes a physician, and entitles such physician to sign himself M.D. The 
M.D. who practises as @ physician cannot make a charge, but, like a 
barrister, is paid by fees; but the M.D. who acts as a general practi- 
tioner is entitled tu charge for attendance and medicine. 

Erearta.—sth £. iii. p. 516, col. ii. line 6 from bottom, for “ Assabel” 
read “ A. Isabel,’’ meaning Albert and Isabel. 





Basaxrast.—Eprs's Coc oa.—Grarterot anv Comrortine.—The very 
agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general 
favourite. The Civil Service Gazette remarks:—* The singular success 


| which Mr. Epps attained by his home@opathic preparation of cocoa has 


There is a melancholy interest attached to this hand- 


some volume, in which the compiler (who was not per- 
mitted to see the completion of his work), while seeking 
rest after a severe illness, amused himself by gathering 
together, for his own use, these household words of the 
Romans, and eventually resolved to render his book more 
complete by adding to them the corresponding English 
Proverbs and Quotations. The book is of a very different 
character from any other collection of Latin Proverbs 
with which we are acquainted, and is rendered particu- 
larly useful by reason of the copious English Index with 
which it is completed. 


never been surpassed by any experimentalist. By a thorough know- 
ledge of the natural laws which govern the pecans of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakf»st tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills." Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold by the Trade 
only in } lb., } 1b., and | Ib. tin-lined packets, labelled—Jamezs Errs & 
Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


“ Nores & Qveares™ is registered for transmission abroad. 





THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUS-HOUSE 
NOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 

192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. 
Mawnvractureno expressly to meet an universally experienced want, 
i. ¢. @ paper which shali in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface 
with total freedom from grease. The New Vettom Wove Crvn-nouse 
Parser will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, dein, 
made from the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity an 
durability, and presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or 
steel pen. 

Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 
#e* The Public are cavriongen against irrations of this incom- 


parable paper. 
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JOHN TIMBS’ NEW WORKS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, nearly 400 pages, price 6s. cloth. 


ISTORIC NINEPINS: a Book of Curiosities, 
where Old and Young may Read Strange Matters. 
By JOHN TIMBS, 
Author of “ Things Not Generally Known.” 


Characters and Chronicles—Doubts and Difficulties 
Fictions and Fabulous [Histories —Ifs and Incredibilia — Legends 
Marvels and Misreprese ntations—Myths and Mythologies—Parallels 
and Periods—Populer Errors— Prophecies and Guesses—Pra- Historic 
Times—Reckonivgs and Kefutations— Tales and Traditions.—Univer- 
gal History. with New Lights, ac. All students of history will be 
obligea to Mr. Timbs for the way in which he has collected a number 
of facts, refutations, and disputed points into one handy volume.’ 
Standard. “ The reader will here fn d that which in the usual course 
he could not acquire in a year of study at the British Museum.” —Art- 
Journal. 


Cowrerrts 


Also now ready, 


TOTABLE THINGS of OUR OWN TIME: 
a Supplementary Volume of Things Not Generally Known. 
By JOHN TIMBS. 
_Marvels of the Universe—Geological Progress—Seas, 
Antiquity of Man—Man and his Monuments— 
-Trees and Plants—Science applied to 
—The Elec- 
.ife, Health, 


Contents 
Lakes, and Rivers 
‘ew Countries—Animal Life 
the Arts Mining and Working in Metals—The Railwa 
tric Telegraph—New Operations of War—Diamonds— 
and Death—Historic Jottings—Great Exhibitions, &c. “A handy and 
trustworthy chronic le of our advance.” — Notes and Queries. “ A well- 
compiled volume.”—City Press. With Frontispiece and Vignette, price 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
London : LOCK WOOD & C©O., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES, ART 
STUDENTS, ere. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, small 8vo, és. cloth. 


JAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, with 
Historical Sketches of the Progress of the Art. 
By T. J. GULLICK, Painter, and JOHN TIMBS, 


Adopted as a Prize-book in the Schools of Art at South Kensington. 
“Much may be learned, 
to be taught, from the careful perusal of this unpretending but com- 
peehensive treatiee.""—Art Journal. “ We can sey recommend 
the work to all who are desirous of understanding what they admire in 
a good painting.” — Daily News 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


FOR VISITORS TO 


London : 


The Extensive and Valuable Collection of Manuscripts and Auto- 
raph Letters of the late JOHN DILLON, ESQ., of Netley Lodge, 
ensington. 


I se , , -IW 
pesens. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 
Auctioneers of literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
ine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
+ on 
Extensive, and V aluable Collection of MAN 
ETTERS of the late JOHN DIL- 
LON, ESQ., including the Original MS. of Johnson's Life of Pope, 
inlaid in folio and illustrated with Portraits, &c.—Original M38. of 
Evelyn's Life of Mrs. Ggdolphin and Odes of Horace— Byron's Original 
MS. of Lines to Thyrza and others of the Occasional Poems—a col- 
lection of Autograph Letters by, and connected with, Lord Nelson, 
illustrated with Portraits and Plates, in | vol. folio, morocco extra— 
Letters and MSS. of Burns, illustrated and bound in like manner— 
Letters and MS. Music ot Tom Moore, illustrated with Maclise’s ori- 
ge Drawings to the Irish Melodies, in | vol. folio, morocco extra, and 
5. Music of Moore's National Melodies, in | vol. oblong 4to. The 
series of Autographs, which have been selected from the most im- 
portant Sales hee and on the Continent during the last thirty years, 
comprises Royal Letters from the date of Henry VIII. to the present 
time, including those of Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, James I., and 
Anne of Venmark, Prince Henry, Frederick and Elizabeth of Bo- 
hemia, Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, James I1., William and Mary. and 
Queen Anne —with Contemporary Statesmen, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Earl of Essex, Kobert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Lord Bacon, Straf- 
ford, &c.—Celebrated Reformers, Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Eras- 
mus, &c..French Koyal and Noble Personages from the time of 
Henri lV. An import.nt series of Scientific and Literary Characters— 
Authors, Artists, Poets, Military and Naval Commanders, Travellers, 
Ecclesiastics—Pub'ic Characters of America, the French Kevolution 
Theatrical Celebrities. Collections of the Bedford and Arundel Fa- 
milies, &« Nearly the whole are illustrated with Portraits and 
other interesting matter. 
Catalogues are ready, 
stamps. 


Street, Strand, W.C. 
days, the Important, 
SCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LE 


and may be had by post on receipt of twelve 


Beet has now 


T° BOOK-BUYERS. — Tuomas 
Ready a NEW CATALOGUE containing a choice Selection of 
Valuable Second-hand BOUKS, many of the highest rarity and in- 
. Sent post free on receipt of a Stamp. — THOMAS BEET, 
15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W 
Libraries purchased. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 


[4* S, III. June 5, 69, 
———— 


7] HARPER’S CATALOGUE of BOO 
+ THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS. will srr 


pom fret om on pootentien. —32, Tabernacle Walk (near Finsbury 
on 





THE MESMERIC INFIRMARY, 

36, WEYMOUTH STREET, PORTLAND PLACE. 
Estabiished in 1819 for the treatment of Epilepsy, Deafness, 
tism, and other diseases in which the ordinary means have 
supported entirely by voluntary contributions. This Institution 
under the immediate suqenatenconss of THOS. CHANDLER. 
M.R.C.S., &c., who has been active member of the council from % 
first establishment by DR. ELL IOTSON and others twenty yeas 
ago, and who now gives advice gratis at 36, Weymouth Street, A 
morning (except Sundays), from 9 till 10, and remains for ce 


failed ; 


= half-past 12. Numerous cases which were considered ine 
have been Spe ey ad treated at this useful, 
stitution, for which funds are much required. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ona DONATIONS may be sent to the T, 
atthe Institution; tothe Union Bank, Argyle Place, or to Willis&@ 
76, Lombard Street. 
Patients are now mesmerized only Som 10 till half-past 12, 


though little known 


| during which hours visitors are invited to atte 


even by those who fancy they do not require | 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 
i) 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100_Super thick quality, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (fg 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, oF 

6d. per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from & 

Mo onograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Busing 

or Address Dies, from 3s. 2 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 


| SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 


THURSDAY, June 10, and four SrtA 


| will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. 
| does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, 


Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands,"Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases,  < oe Albums, &¢., 
free. (Esrasuisnep 1841.) 


enna 


PERMANENT MARKING INK. — 
far the best for marking C 

NAMES, and ALS upon Household t inen, By 

ac. e securing it from loss or mistake. Price ls. per bottl 

E. R. BUND, 10, BISHOPSGATE STREET Ww ITHIN, Londen, 

ai by all respectable Chemists, Stationers, &c., in the kingdom. 

mark—a unicorn. 


Boxv’s 


The original invention is b: 


MS: HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet S 
has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFT 
teETI fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so 
resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the 
by the closest observer; they will never change colour +S 
8 


will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is — 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, F leet Street. 

*e* At Home from 10 till 5. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 

NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 

Free by Post Four Stamps. 


** Messrs. Gabriel are particularly successful in their system of 
ficial Teeth, which they fix firmly in the mouth by means of an 
Gum without springs, painlessly, and without any operation.” —M 


“ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, end tevelier 
Jourt 


Charges: Tooth from 5s.; Set from 4 to 20 guineas. 
London : 56, Harley Street, W. 
London : 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 
Brighton : 38, North Street. 
ATTENDANCE DAILY. 








